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SPEECH WORK IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTION. 


{In the Annals for September, 1907, were published seven papers 
which had been read at three successive meetings of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of the Pennsylvania Institution during that year and had been 
illustrated by practical work with classes of deaf pupils. 

There has been so great a demand for that number of the Annals that 
the supply is now exhausted. As the demand still continues, the papers 
are reprinted in the present number. In all cases where it was prac- 
ticable they have been revised by their authors and brought up to date 
for the present publication. In some instances the changes made are 
slight; in others they are considerable; in still others the articles have 
been rewritten entirely. Except that the use made of the Miller- 
Walle method (introduced into the school in 1910*) is not included, 
the series of papers as now published represents in its main features 
the “Speech Work in the Pennsylvania Institution” at the present 
time.—E. A. F.] 


PREPARATORY WORK AND FIRST STEPS 
IN ARTICULATION. 


ARTICULATION is taught in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution by the element method and these elements are 
given by imitation, diagrams, and manipulation. 

The charts as arranged for use in the Clarke School at 
Northampton, Massachusetts, are taken as the basis of 
the work. 

In explanation of the charts, Miss Yale, Principal of 
the Clarke School, says: 


*See the Annals, vol. lvi, pages 335-337. 
(289) 
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“In teaching the elementary sounds of our language 
to deaf children it seems wise to classify them according 
to their organic formation. The charts are an 
attempt to do this. 

“Tn examining this chart [of consonant sounds] it will 
be noted that the left-hand line is occupied by the 
English breath consonants; the second line by the 
voiced forms of the same sounds; the third by the nasal 
sounds. The horizontal arrangement classifies them 
according to formation, as point, back, etc.” 

And ‘‘In this arrangement of vowel sounds the upper 
line contains the scale of back round vowels (those 
modified chiefly by the back of the tongue and the 
roumded aperture of the lips). The second line con- 
tains the scale of the front vowels (those modified chiefly 
by the front of the tongue). The lowest line contains 
all the diphthongal sounds; for @ and 6, although pre- 
viously appearing in the scales to which their radical 
parts belong, are repeated here as being by their com- 
pound forms properly classified with diphthongs. 

‘An attempt is also made in these charts to teach the 
simple rules for pronunciation. For illustration, a-e 
(representing @) when contrasted with —a— (representing 
&) is easily made intelligible by the introduction of the 
same consonants in both sets of blanks; as, rate, rat; 
hate, hat, etc. 

“The dictionary and diacritical marks may be of use 
later but not for little children.” 

In our use of the charts we have made one change. 
Final y is placed under short 7 instead of under short e; 
which we think gives greater intelligibility in such 
words as Sunday, candy, pretty, etc. 

There have been a few sounds, or secondary spellings, 
added by some of the teachers in Cresheim Hall, which 
seem particularly helpful—and preventive. These are: 


a 
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on the vowel chart, a before li under aw, as in wall, call, 


fall, small, and the like; and short u under on, as in put, 
pull, push, bush, and so on; and on the consonant chart, 
nk, representing the sound ngk, which enables the pupils 
to read such words as drink, drank, think, thank, pink, 
etc., at sight without the error so frequently made 
(thin uk, drin uk, and so on). 

X and qu are represented with the equivalents ks and 
kwh, respectively. To little children who have not yet 
learned to reason they are often confusing and therefore 
have simply been eliminated. This is not changing the 
chart, for the sounds are taught as they are represented. 

Some teachers also feel that ca, co, cu, need not be 
written, since, if the pupils remember that c before e, 7, 
and y has the sound of s and in all other combinations 
the sound of k, their minds need not be burdened any 
further; while others prefer to teach all the secondary 
spellings under k, finding it helpful to be able to say 
“the third spelling,” ‘the fourth spelling’’, and so on, 
when giving new words and thus have them correctly 
written at once. 

The charts, then, with the additional sounds are as 
follows: 


a 
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Consonant Sounds. 


292 
h- 
wh w- 
p b m 
t d n | r— 
k g ng | 
ck 
f Vv 
ph 
th th 
sh zh y- 
ch j 
tch 2 

—ge nk 

dge 
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Vowel Sounds. 


2 


o-e 


oa 


It may be that those who have not taught in the 
Primary Department do not quite realize how much 
preparatory work must be done with little children 
before they are ready for the hard drill of articulation, 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact, and the younger the pupils 
the greater the proportion of time that must be spent in 
this way. 

It must be kept in mind, first of all, that the children 
in our schools, in almost every case, have received no 


293 
1 
(r)u-e au 
(r)ew o(r) 
on a(ll) 
2 
-e —y al ea 
ea ay 
ee 
ar ur 
—a er 
—a(r) ir 
—o(r) 
—er 
—re 
—ir 
a-e ie oe ou or iue 
1 
ai igh oa ow oy ew 
ay ~y 
ow 
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training whatever, either mental or moral; seldom even 
the fundamental principle, obedience. They have 
simply run wild and the great majority of them in very 
poor environments. 

The first task, of course, is to arouse interest and at 
the same time to insist upon obedience. This can be 
accomplished with games and devices of many sorts, but 
all carefully arranged as means to specific ends; namely, 
articulation, lip-reading (or speech-reading) and writing, 
for the three go hand in hand from the beginning to the 
end of the school course and it is difficult to speak of any 
one without the others. 

During the first days of school only a small portion of 
time can be given to the developing of sounds, for the 
children’s minds are capable of holding but a very 
few and those the easiest ones. It follows that other 
means must be employed to awaken the minds and 
occupy the several hours of each day and all this time can 
be profitably spent in the cultivation of sight and touch. 

The cultivation of sight is quite as important for 
articulation work as for lip-reading, for the pupils must 
learn to see very slight differences of the positions of 
two, at least, of the vocal organs (the tongue and lips) 
if accurate speech is to be obtained; and without accu- 
racy the speech of the deaf is seldom, if ever, intel- 
ligible. 

At first the work is divided into short periods of ten 
minutes each and later into periods of fifteen minutes. 
This change is made as soon as it is possible without too 
great a strain. 

For expediency and greater convenience the various 
exercises have been classified under these headings:— 
Motion, Color, Form, Number, Touch, and the following 
table has been arranged to show the relative sequence 
of all. 


= 
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S 
x 
‘= 
x2 
> 
Q 
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Each hour of the school day is divided into six periods: 
one for motion, one for color, one for form, one for num- 
ber, one for touch, and one for rest (7. e., free play either 
in the class-room with blocks or sand boxes, balls or 
bean bags, or out of doors), and thus the round is made 
at least four times during the day. 

The end of each hour shows some gain in power of 
attention, observation, and imitation, and materials 
are then either increased in number (as six colors instead 
of three, three solids instead of two, etc.,) or changed 
(as ribbons substituted for worsteds, matching of similar 
objects, such as a set of butterflies or birds instead of 
the easier set of dissimilar objects, and the like). 

Motion appeals to almost all children, even those of 
very low mentality—up to a certain point—and the 
simplest are taken first: gymnastics of the arms, hands, 
and feet, allin unison. These are followed by gymnas- 
tics of the head and face; for example, opening and shut- 
ting the mouth and eyes; putting lips in position for 
vowels without breath or voice. 

Some attention is given to breathing even in these 
first days. There are certain exercises which seem both 
necessary and beneficial for deaf children, for very fre- 
quently they have no control of breath whatever and 
inhale when asked to blow a Japanese ball, a feather, 
bits of paper, or a lighted candle. 

The following exercises have been found of value: 

1. Make the child aware of breath by holding his 
hand before the teacher’s mouth while breath is expelled 
forcibly—then sent out in a steady stream. Then 
induce the child to hold his hand before his own mouth 
while he expels breath in the same way. 

2. Hold the breath as long as possible; then exhale 
slowly. 

3. Inhale slowly and exhale with two rapid impulses; 
then with several impulses. 
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These and many other exercises are to be found in 
Guttmann’s ‘‘Gymnasties of the Voice”’ as well as in 
other books. 

But care should be taken that too much stress is not 
laid upon this work. Dr. Alexander Melville Bell, in his 
book called ‘‘The Science of Speech,” says: 

“Students, both of speaking and singing, have been 
bewildered and misled by erroneous teaching in regard 
to vocal respiration. Raise the chest and keep it 
raised, and you need not think of the breath at all. It 
will attend to itself”; and further: “‘Speech uses very 
little breath. ... The impulse of articulation does 
not come from the chest but from the pharynx, and 
affects only the breath within the mouth.” 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of time it would 
take to teach little deaf children to raise the chest by 
this muscular action; but it is possible to attract their 
attention to the intercostal breathing and to encourage 
them to stand in erect positions. Further than this it 
has not seemed advisable to go during the first year. 

Given a certain amount of breath control, we go 
on to the development of diagrams and gymnastics of 
the tongue and soft palate. 


Gymnastics of the tongue. 


(Hand mirrors are necessary for these exercises.) 


1. Thrust the tongue far out and draw it back quickly. 

Push the tongue out and draw it back slowly. 

2. Move the tongue from side to side; first slowly; 
then rapidly. 

Move the tongue up and down. 

3. Turn up and back the point of the tongue and 
apply it to different parts of the roof of the mouth. 

4. Turn the point of the tongue down behind the 
lower teeth. 
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5. Flap the point of the tongue as in saying “‘lalala”’ 
with force. 

6. Widen and narrow the tongue by the use of side 
muscles. 

7. Keep the tongue flat and perfectly still. 

8. Draw the tongue straight back into itself. 

9. Widen the tongue against lip, teeth, and bed of the 
mouth. 


Gymnastics of the soft palate. 
First show the pupil that he has a soft palate: then 
teach him to raise and lower it. 
In this, great care should be taken that the back of 
the tongue is not depressed and also against too wide 
opening of the mouth. 


Exercises. 


1. Breathe through the mouth (mouth wide open). 

2. Inhale through the nose (mouth shut). 

Exhale through the nose (mouth shut). 

3. Inhale through the nose. Exhale through the 
mouth. 

4. Yawn. 

5. With soft palate held steadily up breathe out 
softly. 

Follow breath with voice as part of the same exercise, 
e. g., ar (prolonged sound). 

In manipulating the tongue and palate make the 
pupil use his own finger whenever possible. 

When this cannot be done the teacher’s finger or the 
manipulator must be used, very gently. 

The pupils have now reached the point when the 
breath consonants may be given: wh, p, f, t, th, s, k, sh; 
h and ch also, unless the teacher prefers to leave these 
two till later on; with some classes this seems advis- 
able. 


| 
[ 
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The next step is developing or obtaining voice and in 
this try above all else to keep the voice soft; sacrifice 
strength rather than quality, and focalize all sounds in 
the front of the mouth. 

Increased attention to point and lip consonants often 
helps to focalize the voice. 

In this, as in all other parts of the work, exercises that 
will help one child may fail entirely with another. 
There are many unthought-of errors into which the 
pupils fall and no known rule or exercise will prove 
adequate for the correction of some of these. Fre- 
quently, however, some device born of the inspiration of 
the moment will accomplish the desired result. Knack 
is a great factor in teaching the deaf. 

There is one other thing to be always kept in mind. 
Try to get good, sharp, distinct sounds not unduly 
prolonged. 

From this point preparatory exercises along this line 
merge into regular articulation, or to the formation and 
development of sound.—The order of teaching the 
sounds will come a little later, after the preparatory 
work along other lines has been explained. 


Color. 


This work consists wholly of the recognition of color 
at this stage. The teacher has three skeins of worsted, 
red, blue, and yellow, in a basket. She holds one up 
before the class, then drops it into the basket and asks 
some child to find the same skein. Gradually all the 
primary colors are added— then the tints and shades. 

When this can be done materials are changed and the 
children are asked to match colors—ribbons with wors- 
teds, balls with ribbons, etc. 

The color chart is next introduced and as soon as the 
pupils can readily match the various tints and shades 


|= 
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color may be eliminated from the programme, as there is 
nothing more to be gained from its use in this way. 


Number. 


Exercises for number follow much the same line as 
those for color. The teacher holds up two similar 
objects and asks the pupil to show the same number; 
then three; and so on. The Parish Number Cards are 
used, the pupils showing the same number of bead cubes 
and of corresponding colors as there are spots on the 
card held up before them. 

Classes are seldom asked to recognize numbers 
beyond ten. The more advanced steps come later and 
are given by lip-reading. 


Form. 


Under form there are a great many devices (see table 
on page 295 for materials used). 

The children are first taught to recognize geometrical 
solids. The teacher proceeds as in the first steps in 
color, using only three solids at first and adding others 
as rapidly as the children are ready for them. 

Matching pictures may also be a part of the first day’s 
work but the pictures must be very simple ones: for 
instance, a colored ball, a doll, a boat, a butterfly, a top, 
a cow, etc., each mounted on a small card. These the 
teacher places in a row before the children, giving each 
child a duplicate of one and asking them to place their 
cards over the corresponding pictures. 

Slats and sticks are used for length (eighth kinder- 
garten gift) ; nests of baskets and eggs will be found satis- 
factory for size, and a set of weighted balls of the same 
size and color for weight. 

Kindergarten occupations used with an average class 
embrace bead stringing (wooden beads of different 
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colors and shapes); stringing parquetry discs and 
straws, chain making, and coloring outlined objects. 
With younger classes, paper folding, paper cutting, 
and parquetry may be added. 
The third and fourth gifts are used to some extent, 
and the ninth also. 


Touch. 


Touch is of great importance as an aid in obtaining 
a good tone when voice is developed. 

With some children this sense is naturally keen while 
with others there is scarcely any perception of it; in 
such cases a good deal of work is necessary to make it of 
any value. The ultimate object, of course, is to make 
the fingers sensitive to the vibrations in the throat and 
thus to enable the children to know when they are giving 
high, low, or medium tones. 

When they have learned to recognize the geometrical 
solids by sight one is held before them and then returned 
to the basket, and with eyes closed they learn to pick 
it out from among its fellows. At first only three or 
four are used; then others are added, until any one can 
be picked out from the full basket. Tablets follow in 
the same way. 

Next the children feel of an object with eyes closed 
and find it by sight: then feel and find by touch alone. 

Surfaces come next; and for this pieces of sandpaper 
(coarse and fine), silk, velvet, satin, flannel, linen 
(coarse and fine), blotting paper, etc., are pasted on a 
board, preferably on both sides, but in different order. 
The children feel of one with eyes closed; the board is 
then turned over and the duplicate must be found by 
touch. 

Textures follow, then strings of different sizes and 
quality, and finally the guitar. 
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With this the fingers are placed on the keyboard (eyes 
closed) while the teacher strikes the chord, being careful 
to stop the vibration before the pupils open their eyes 
to point out the string used. With most classes only 
three strings are used, the highest, lowest, and one inter- 
mediate one. 

When they have learned to distinguish these three 
tones they are asked to place their fingers on the teacher’s 
throat and to point out the string which will give the 
tone she has given with her voice; and finally to give 
with their own voices the medium tone which she has 
given. 

With an average class the work in sense training does 
not require more than two or three weeks, with the 
exception of touch and, of course, breathing exercises 
and gymnastics of the tongue and palate, which must 
be continued throughout the year. 

With younger pupils, however, there is much to be 
gained in all-round development by a continuance of 
this work along all lines. Indeed it is a necessity, for 
the brain of a five or six year old child is not sufficiently 
developed even to approximate what is considered an 
average first year’s work; and there is danger of doing 
serious and permanent harm by overcrowding these 
little ones. 

During these first weeks the pupils have been taught 


1 
the following breath consonants: wh, p, f, t, th, ‘ &, 
and sh. 
Care should be taken that & does not immediately 
follow ¢ or another sound analogous to it, lest the pupils 
become confused. This is true of other sounds; for in- 


1 

stance, sh should not immediately follow s. 
Give combinations as soon as possible. And here it 
must be remembered that a combination does not con- 
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sist of one sound following another, as k—ar, but of one 

sound overlapping another, the position for the second 

being taken before the first is given; as kar, kee, kaw. 
In some instances the position for the second is as- 


1 
sumed before the first is relinquished: as, thp, sp, ete. 
The first combinations are given before any vowel 


sounds have been taught: whp, whf, whth, thp, fp, ete. 

The vowels and vocal consonants are taught some- 
what alternately, the order, however, being one of 
expediency simply. 

Much confusion is avoided if a judicious order is 
followed. 

As soon as the first vowel (usually ar) is accurately 
given combine it with the already familiar breath con- 


sonants: thus, far, ur, whar, par, tar, kar, shar, sar. 
Teachers have sometimes given initial b, d, and g 
before m, n, and ng, and others have reversed the order. 
It is a point to be considered which will give the best 
results as affecting the voice; whether giving the nasal 
sounds first in order to contrast them aids in overcoming 
nasality in other sounds. Some teachers have tried both 
ways with different classes and have not come to any 


fixed decision. 
1 


With these sounds, in alternation, we give aw, 00, 


2 
ou, and the short vowels 00, —-o-, and —u-; also | and o-e, 


2 
and then take up the front vowels. V and th have pre- 


1 

ceded b, d, and g. 
The short vowels are best taught in combination and 
usually contrasted with long vowels: for example, feet, 


1 1 
fit: seet, sit: kart, kut: farp, fup: tawp, top: thawp, thop. 
Some teachers give non-vocal initial r and others give 
the vocalized form at once. 
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Final r is one of the conspicuous sounds in our speech, 
for usually it is given very pronouncedly or not given at 
all. We all know how pronunciation differs in different 
sections of the country and this is, perhaps, the sound 
that makes the greatest differences, for instance, in the 
word park, etc. 

We teach our little children to drop the sound of r 
after a and have them give the sound a(r) as on the 
vowel chart. Involuntarily they run a little voice into 
it and the result is better than when a prolonged sound 
of r is given. 

Final r is also dropped in words of two syllables: as 
bitter, water, letter, butter, and short wu is taught. 
This sound (—er) is represented in the vowel chart 
under —u-. 

Each sound is put into combination as soon as it is 
mastered; and, with the exception of a very few in the 
beginning, combinations which occur in English words 


1 
are used, as, kar, kaw, koo, kou, kee, ka-e, ki-e, pin, pen, 
pan, and so on. 


Order of combinations. 


1 
I. Breath consonants: fp, thp, whp, whf, etc. 


II. Initial consonant followed by a vowel: far, paw, 
1 
thoo, see, etc. 


1 
III. Vowel with final consonants: arp, awp, oot, out, 


ars, etc. 
IV. The same initial and final consonant: farf, fawf, 


thooth, thouth, kawk, ete. 

V. Different initia! and final consonants: farp, faut, 
tharf, kawt, etc. 

VI. Combinations of vowels (each given not less than 
three times) : 
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VII. Initial consonant with vowels: 


? 


? 
VIII. Two and three syllables: farfar, farfar, farfar; 


farfarfar, farfarfar, farfarfar; farfarfoo, farfarfen, far- 


faroo, ete. 


GA——ee, 
| 
— 
V0; 
, ete. 
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Ere we have quite reached this point we have given 


1 
some of the simplest phonetic words: arm, tooth, 


thumb, mouth, done, car, top, cup, fork, etc., but in no 
case words containing sounds not previously taught. 

These words give great delight and from this point 
the pupils realize that people and things have names and 
are eager to push on beyond the first steps; each day 
adds something new to their vocabulary. 


HELEN G. THROCKMORTON. 
Principal of the Austine Institution, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


ARTICULATION WORK IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. 


By the time a class has arrived at the stage of develop- 
ment described in the foregoing paper, a good basis has 
been formed upon which to build a vocabulary. First, 
the names of familiar objects are given and with the 
greater number of these nouns the indefinite article is 
taught. The colloquial pronunciation of the article is 
used—that of u in but—and this is represented by—u- on 
the chart. To avoid a pause between the article and 
the word a drill is given upon the sound of —uw- com- 
bined with consonants,—consonants which are the ini- 
tial sounds in words. These combinations are read from 
the lips and repeated by the class until fluently articu- 
lated. Then they are written upon the wall-slate by 
the pupils to be used as a reading lesson. 

—up —uf —ub 
—ut —ush —ud 
—uk —um —ug 

Only one step at a time is taken. When the class 

becomes fluent in the above exercise a vowel is added 
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making two syllables, and combinations like the fol- 
lowing are given; 
—ukou —ufaw —udo— 


1 
—ushoo —ugur —ubaw 


—uhboi —uto— —uma— 


The class has now learned to pronounce a cow, a shoe, 
a boy, but the teaching of words is another lesson. The 
object of such exercises is to attain fluency so that 
little time will be required to teach the words when 
they occur in lessons. 

As soon as it is possible to add a consonant to these 
and similar combinations the next step may be taken 
and no end of simple words may be formed; 


—ufawk —udog 
—ugurl —ubawl 


2 
—utop —ubook 


The pupils write these combinations with the primary 
spellings because at this stage of chart building they are 
the only ones at their command. The secondary spell- 
ings are given at the time words are taught in which 
they occur. In this way they are gradually added to 
the chart. When about a half dozen words have been 
taught the pupils substitute the article for the short 
u and such words as a man, a nut, a bun, are written 
correctly the first time by the pupils after having 
learned to speak them. 

As the vocabulary increases more difficult combina- 
tions must be mastered. There are double and treble 
initial, and double and treble final consonants, and the 
movements required of the organs of speech are intri- 
cate. It is most important to have the pupils see and 
feel the action of the organs in the articulation of these 
combinations. Groups of them are analogous in the 
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action performed. In developing them as in developing 
the elements ‘‘the action of the already familiar com- 
bination should be kept before the mind and sight of 
the pupil.”’ 

When I, r, or w follow a non-vocal consonant in an 
initial combination, it is advisable to teach them as 
non-vocal. By so doing the tendency to insert a short 
u between the two sounds is obviated. 

The initial combinations containing / are fl, pl, cl, 
and sl and the action in the first three is similar. In 
teaching fl by placing the tongue in the position for 
l and giving f the two sounds will be articulated simul- 
taneously, and a good breath combination will be 
formed. A good exercise in action may be given by 
retaining the tongue steadily in the position for | and 
repeating the combination several times. In this way 
the action becomes obvious to the pupil. Following 
this method in developing pl and cl smooth combina- 
tions may be obtained. 

After fl has been developed it is combined with vowels 
and drilled upon in preparation for the next step—the 
teaching of words in which it occurs. The other two 
combinations in the group are taken up in a similar 
exercise. 


pl—— cel—— 
flar plar clar 


flaw plaw claw 
1 1 1 
floo ploo cloo 


flee plee clee 
A drill such as the following is also given. 
pl—— cl 


1 
pla-e clea 


1 
plate clean 


1 

flow 
1 

dower 
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In the formation of sl the tongue slides rapidly from 
the position of s to that of |. After a good combination 
has been obtained the same method of combining with 
vowels is pursued that has been suggested for fl, pl, cl. 

1 


The vowels ar, aw, ee, 00 are combined with all of the 
consonant combinations before words are attempted. 

When / occurs with b and g it is vocalized but if the 
pupil has clearly in mind the position and action in pl 
and cl there should be no difficulty, for what is breath 
in pl and cl becomes voice in bl and gl. 

L is also voiced when pl, fl, cl, and sl are not initial. 
The following chart makes clear when | in these com- 
binations should be breath and when voiced. The 
dash indicates the position the combinations occupy in 
words. 

cl 
sl 
R is combined with the breath consonants f, p, c, th, 


1 
and ¢, in the combinations fr, pr, cr, thr, and tr. The 
action in fr, pr, and cr, is analogous to that in fl, pl, 
and cl in that the tongue may take the position for r 
before the first sound has been articulated, and the 
same method that has been described for the develop- 
ment of the breath combinations in which / is found is 


1 

used. In the articulation of thr and tr the tongue 
changes rapidly from the position of the first sound to 
that of the second. Drill exercises with vowels are 
practiced before words are attempted. 

When r is found with 6 and g in br and gr no vibration 
is heard in the r, that is, in the ordinary pronunciation 
of these combinations in words. So instead of giving 
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a vibrating r the position only is taken, and for this 
reason these combinations are not developed by them- 
selves but in combination with a vowel— brar, braw, 
and grar, graw. The vibration is kept out of the r but 
a little voice creeps into it which makes easy articula- 
tion. 

The articulation of dr requires the sliding of the point 
of the tongue from one position to the other and requires 
much practice to insure a good gliding movement. 

W is found in sw and tw and to obtain good breath 
combinations they are taught as if they were swh and 


twh. This method overcomes the tendency to say 
1 1 
sooing for swing, and tooice for twice. 


There are a number of consonant combinations in 
which s is found and of all the elements it is the one 
most slighted. Too much drill cannot be given upon 
it. But when a good element has been obtained good 
combinations will follow if the action in their formation 
is studied. 

Sm and sn are alike in action whether the position 
only is taken for the m and n, or whether they are 
treated as sounds of little quantity. Some children 
take more readily to one method than the other, and 
it is matter of expediency which of the two methods is 
used. 

The group sp, st, sh is another in which the action 
of the first is a key to the development of the others. 

The initial treble consonants are spl, spr, scr, str, but 
there is little difficulty in pronouncing them after pl, 
pr, cr, and tr have been mastered. A good s is all that 
is reyuired. 

In taking up the final consonants the study of action 
must again be kept in mind. Some of the combina- 
tions are articulated with more or less difficulty, but 
by following the grouping method much of the difficulty 
may be eliminated. 
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The two breath stops pt and kt cannot be made alone. 
They must be joined with a vowel. Pt is found in the 
verbs, hopped, skipped, and whipped where the ed termi- 
nation is pronounced ¢, and in September. Kt occurs 
in walked, cooked, baked, and October. In analyzing 
pt the position of the first element is taken for an instant 
only, being rapidly followed by ¢t. The action of the 
lips for p may be shown to the pupil by a directive 
gesture. When teaching askt if the teacher closes her 
fingers firmly in the palm of the hand at the time she 
closes her lips for p the pupil will follow the direction 
and shut off the breath. To develop kt from pt is a 
matter of making the pupil feel the action for k position 
when askt is spoken. 

The following groups have been found helpful in 
overcoming some difficulties. They do not make a 
complete list of the final consonant combinations but 
are some of those used in primary grades: 


——md named 
nd and 

—ngd banged 

——ld cold 


——ubd rubbed 
—ugd hugged 


——lp help 
——lt salt 
——_ft soft 
—sht pushed 


——sp wasp 
——st nest 
——sk desk 


——-sps wasps 
—sts nests 
——sks desks 
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Combinations of vowels make valuable exercises and 
help to overcome certain faults, among them the stac- 
cato speech tendency. One good drill consists of a 
repetition of the diphthong ow. It should be spoken 
twice without a break, then three, four, five, or any 
number of times. All jerkiness disappears, breath con- 
trol develops, and tone is sustained. Other diphthongs 
are treated in like manner: 


ou, ou, i-e, 1-e, 
ou, OU, Ou, i-e, i-e, i-e, 
Ou, OU, OU, OU. i-€, i-e, i-e, i-e. 


The vowels in short sentences practiced by them- 
selves make the sentences fluent: 


i-e -a- i-e -a- —u- 
I am __ well. I have a cake. 
The interrogative sentences containing May I? con- 


tain a variety of changes: 


1 
a-e i-e i-e a-e 1-e ea 


May I write? May I speak? 
1 

a-e i-e -a- 00 a-e i-e -a- -u- -e- 
May I have a book? May I have a _ pencil? 

The proper placing of accent in words is an import- 
ant part of articulation work, as intelligibility of speech 
depends largely upon it. Accent may be taught in 
two ways; by prolonging the accented syllable or by 
pronouncing it with more force. It depends upon the 
child’s speech which of the methods is used. By feeling 
the vibration in the teacher’s chest he gets a clear idea 
of what is required, and when this has been gained an 
exercise may be directed by a movement of the hand. 
A movement expressing force will bring out force on 
the part of the pupil, and one indicating length will 
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lengthen the syllable. To introduce the subject a 
familiar syllable such as far is repeated, placing the 
accent upon the syllable upon which the teacher wishes 
to drill. 

Another method has been used, one appealing to the 
sight. The accented syllable is written in large letters. 
If the accent is to fall on the first of two syllables the 
syllables are written farfar, if on the second farfar, 
and to prepare for words of more than two syllables 
farfarfar, farfarfar. These combinations are good 
keys, and when kept on the wall-slate words with 
corresponding accented syllables may be placed un- 
derneath: 


farfar farfar 
pencil to-day 
farfarfar farfarfar 
yesterday September 


Sometimes the accented syllable in a word is en- 
larged. For example the word candy is written candy, 
and so on. 

Phrasing produces smooth-spoken sentences and 
must be studied from the time the first sentence is 
taught. The sentence ‘‘I know” is a phrase in itself 
in that the sounds overlap one another. A pause after 
‘“‘T” is avoided by joining it with kn, and when these 


2 

two sounds are smoothly combined ow is added to kn. 
Longer sentences are divided into phrases and a slight 
pause is made at the end of each phrase. The exercises 
are conducted by the teacher, who keeps time with her 
hand. The lines in the following sentences mark the 
pauses: 

How/|do you do? 

Anna|found a cent| in the grass. 

John|bought some marbles|for his brother|last week. 
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By means of diagrams defective sounds are corrected. 
The correct and incorrect positions are drawn side by 
side for comparison. Pupils may also learn that two 
and sometimes three sounds can be made from a single 
position, but before given a lesson of this sort they 
must be able to read from the lips the words breath, 
voice, and nasal, and know what each calls for in pro- 
ducing sounds. To illustrate, the diagram representing 
the lips shut is drawn: 


\ 
\ 


The pupils are asked to make a sound with breath 
and p is given; one with voice and b is given; and a 


nasal sound and m is formed. Such exercises develop 
perception and understanding; teach exactness; and 
assist lip-reading. 

The elementary charts are built up in the order in 
which the sounds are taught. The secondary spellings 
are added whenever words that contain them occur in 
lessons. After a secondary spelling has been given it 
is considered as important as the primary one and 
drilled upon just as frequently in sight-reading exer- 
cises. The pupils are held responsible for the number 
of spellings under each sound and the order in which 
they are placed. When the pupils know the order of 
the spellings and can point out ‘‘the first spelling,” 
“‘the second spelling,” the “‘third spelling,” etc., the 
dictation of words is made easier. If after dictating a 
word like sail the teacher tells the pupils to write the 
second spelling of a-e, the word is written correctly at 
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once and they do not have to go through the discourag- 
ing process of writing the primary, and then being told, 
not that spelling, another.” Lists of words under 
each spelling are also written. 

When the consonant chart has been completed and 
the pupils are asked to find all of the breath sounds, the 
voiced, and the nasal, they discover for themselves the 
arrangement. The long vowels, the short vowels, and 
the diphthongs are pointed out on the vowel chart. 

The aim of the drills is to lead the pupils to speak 
intelligibly and with as little exaggeration as possible— 
that is to articulate with ease and accuracy. It is 
important that every sound, every combination that 
has been mastered during the drills in articulation, be 
constantly applied. That means eternal vigilance on 
the part of the teacher to see to it that not one is 
slighted. 

The exercises should never be carried to the point of 
fatigue. By ingenious methods they can be made inter- 
esting and enjoyable. 

JEANNETTE J. CHRISTMAS, 


Supervising Teacher of the Primary Department of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


ARTICULATION WORK IN INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES. 


First Paper. 


THERE is very little difference in the kind of articula- 
tion work in the Primary and Intermediate depart- 
ments. The work is pursued along practically the same 
lines as that in the upper primary grades except that 
with the advance in language work and other subjects 
there is a larger field for applied articulation. 
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If each child left the Primary Department having 
exactly the same mental equipment and having derived 
exactly the same benefits from the instruction received 
there, our work would assume a very different character. 
But even under most favorable conditions we cannot 
hope to find this the case and very often while the child, 
on coming to the Intermediate teacher, may be able to 
give the sounds of b, d, g, j, and the short vowels, for 
example, from the lips and chart, their applied use has 
not become habitual to him. Hence it is that, dealing 
as we do with different grades of intellect and advance- 
ment, our work must continue to bear upon develop- 
ment of elements, where necessary, and continued prac- 
tice in their use. On entering Intermediate grades, 
were a radical change encountered in approaching the 
subject of articulation, the child of average ability or 
below would naturally lose sight of much that had gone 
before and, while he might have an excellent founda- 
tion laid for accurate and fluent speech, without con- 
tinued work of the same sort on defective elements and 
combinations he would soon lose his foothold. Further- 
more, every oral teacher knows the difficulty of trying 
to correct inaccurate positions and combinations in 
comparison to presenting the same for the first time 
to the child’s mind. This forms one of the most diffi- 
cult features of our work. 

In the middle of the child’s first year in the Inter- 
mediate Department, the study of geography is intro- 
duced and he encounters for the first time such expres- 
sions as ‘‘what direction from,” ‘‘in what part of,” 
“‘which is nearer to,”’ “‘which is farther from,” etc., 
and such words as “Schuylkill,” ‘‘Susquehanna,”’ 
“Monongahela,” ‘‘ League Island,” and their like. A 
study of new and more complex language forms is 
introduced and arithmetic is gone into more deeply 
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with words and phrases peculiar to itself. Hence a 
vocabulary becomes necessary much larger than what 
has been in use before. When the deaf child finds him- 
self expressing new ideas in new language forms, it is 
not to be wondered at that, since he must bear in mind 
the idea he wishes to convey, the language necessary to 
express it, and speech itself, one of the three is slighted. 
The danger then arises that, in the acquisition of lan- 
guage and ideas, speech may become, for the time, a 
secondary consideration. The only way to obviate this 
difficulty is to keep speech constantly before the child’s 
mind until intelligible and correct speech has become a 
fixed habit. If the pupil gives his very best effort to 
articulation only during the periods set aside for that 
subject and speaks indifferently the rest of the time, the 
connection between “‘talking”’ and articulation is lost in 
his mind and the most painstaking and faithful effort 
on the part of both teacher and pupil during the articu- 
lation hour will fail to produce the desired results. 

After the child has been taught the elements and 
simple rules of pronunciation, when he falls into error 
he should be led, so far as possible, to make corrections 
himself. If the teacher, instead of giving the sound and 
giving him the opportunity to imitate her, simply points 
out to him the defect and lets him, so to speak, work 
out his own salvation, the mental discipline thus obtain- 
ed is of great benefit to the pupil. This of course can 
only be done where the teacher knows the child has 
mastered the sound in question and is merely neglecting 
the correct use of it. If the deaf child’s ambition has 
been aroused, he does take an interest in articulation, 
and is as anxious for a word of commendation for speak- 
ing correctly as for writing correctly. The desire is 
always with him to talk, as he puts it, ‘‘like hearing 
people.”’ Make him see that only his own efforts, not 
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those of his teacher, can bring him to that point or any- 
where near it. Oral teachers of the deaf are more often 
met with the question from their pupils, ‘‘ Am I improv- 
ing?” applied to articulation than to any other subject. 

Often a pupil may be able to read difficult combina- 
tions at sight but if asked to tell you what he knows 
about Philadelphia, for instance, left to his own devices 
he slights articulation while ideas and language may be 
correct. When his attention is constantly directed to 
difficult and incorrect positions and combinations, he 
speaks with more accuracy and distinctness. 

For correcting pronunciation, Miss Yale’s suggestion 
in her lecture on “ Method of Articulation Teaching in 
the Clarke School”’ is a helpful one. She says: “‘ When 
a word is mispronounced, often the surest way and, in 
the end, the quickest way of correcting it is to write it 
phonetically just as the child pronounces it. For 
instance, if a pupil says dud for did, ome for home, or 
shicken for chicken, it is so written; this places his mis- 
take before his mind in the most graphic manner, mak- 
ing him do his very best to correct it at once, and leaving 
a much more lasting impression than would be made by 
an oral correction.” 

The time devoted each day to formal work in articu- 
lation in the Intermediate Depatrment is one hour, 
divided into half-hour periods. These half hours are 
spent in continuing practice on elements and combina- 
tions, correcting defects, giving breathing exercises, 
secondary spellings, and working for smoothness and an 
agreeable quality of tone. One of the articulation 
periods precedes the daily geography lesson and new 
words to be found in the latter often form the basis of 
the lesson in articulation. But opportunities for con- 
stant correction and help from the teacher in the matter 
of articulation are met with at every turn, whether it be 
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a lesson, a story, or conversation, and this is after all 
the most important part of our work. 

Simple breathing exercises are continued and the 
child is encouraged at all times, so far as possible, to 
carry himself uprightly and to overcome the tendency 
so often found to drop the chest, in the belief that with 
the chest held up sufficient breath may be sustained for 
ordinary conversational purposes. Dr. A. Graham 
Bell says (in “‘ Mechanism of Speech’’): “‘Get the pupil 
to expand the chest and keep it continuously expanded 
even when breathing out. If the bony framework of 
the chest is kept raised and fixed, breathing can only 
be performed by the diaphragm and waist muscles, and 
as the pupil cannot help breathing nature will work the 
proper muscles without his knowledge or will.’”’ He 
adds: “I consider this exercise of chest expansion as 
more beneficial to pupils than the breathing exercises 
that are usually employed. The proper time to take 
in breath cannot be dictated to a pupil without inter- 
fering with the primary function of the lungs.” 

A few minutes each day is devoted to the use of the 
Aylesworth tube with those children whose hearing is 
sufficient for their speech to improve through the use of 
it. 

We spend much time on secondary spellings. When 
the child has mastered the simple rules of pronuncia- 
tion represented on the charts, he knows that the dashes 
on the vowel chart indicate places to be filled by single 
consonants, combinations of consonants, or by one or 
more syllables; that the dashes on the consonant chart 
represent places to be filled by vowel elements alone 
or in combination (the combination to be introduced 
by a vowel), and that the dashes after h, w, r, and y 
indicate that these are consonants only when initial, 
alone, or in combination. He then has the foundation 
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laid for sight-reading. If from the first he uses his own 
reasoning power in applying the rules of the chart 
instead of depending too much upon the teacher, he 
acquires a mental discipline and sense of individual 
responsibility which are invaluable. 

For work on secondary spellings an exercise may be 
written to give the child practice in picking out different 
spellings and telling which one according to the order in 
which they occur on the charts. Words are given from 
the lips or are written on the wall slate and the child 
spells them phonetically with the use of the charts. 
The word must be spelled by him according to the way 
it is spoken. 

Work is continued on combinations. Combinations 
of ts, ds, bs, ks, and gs are: 


cap caps cab cabs 
tent tents tend tends 
rack racks rag rags 


In speaking of these voiced sounds, Dr. A. Melville 
Bell says (in ‘‘The Principles of Speech and Dictionary 
of Sounds”’): ‘‘ Distinctness very much depends on the 
audibility of these sounds.”’ Especially is this true 
where we find them in combination with s; for instance 
in certain plurals, as hand and hands. 

When ¢, c, or s precede any one of the dipthongs ia, 
ie, 10, and ea, and at the same time follow an accented 
syllable not ending in s or x, they are aspirated and take 
the sound of sh: 


indignation ocean 
completion gentian 
devotion suspicion 
institution optician 
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When s or x precedes the ¢ in such words, this letter 
and the 7 following it take the sound of ch: 


question 

fustian 

combustion 

Christian 

In the following groups of combinations the position 

for k is to be held while the next position is taken in 
accordance with the most important rule of articulation 
—that positions do not follow but overlap each other: 


act friction 
asked talked 
respect correct 


When ing is added to words ending in e, such as 
singeing, the e is sometimes retained to distinguish them 
from words of similar appearance: 

singing singeing 
ringing rangeing 


Much drill is required for the short vowels, as the 
pupil so often is found to fail in making a nice distinc- 
tion between, for example, —a-—, —e—, and -i-, and only 
when he has complete control of the side muscles of the 
tongue in widening and narrowing it can the best results 
be obtained. Attention should be called to the tongue 
being widened instead of the mouth. In teaching the 
sound of ur, the tongue is held flat in the mouth in about 
the same position as for u but with the teeth held a 
little nearer together. 

Above all, the pupil should be made to realize that 
the principal organ of speech is the tongue, not the lips. 
How often in correcting ar, for instance, when the 
tongue is raised, the child merely opens the mouth wider 
while the position of the tongue remains unchanged. 
In the same way with ee, the pupil very often substi- 
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tutes a widening of the mouth for the real correction, 
while the tongue may remain narrow and its position 
wrong. Then, too, this may lead to exaggeration, one 
of the gravest faults both teachers and pupils have to 
guard against. In the sounds of k, g, x, and ng is this 
especially true. More satisfactory results will be 
obtained by correcting these sounds by the use of dia- 
grams than by opening the mouth wide enough for the 
child to see the back of the tongue. If the mouth is 
opened too widely in giving these sounds the position 
is strained and the sound itself becomes defective, not 
to mention the very unnatural appearance the mouth 
presents. 

Fase and fluency of course are aimed at in intermedi- 
ate grades and for this purpose accent, emphasis, and 
phrasing each are dwelt on. An exercise may be written 
on the wall slate with several words phrased written 
as one word underneath. The child practises each 
phrase until he can reproduce it with ease, and so on 
until the whole selection has been mastered. Or a 
selection may be taken which is within the child’s com- 
prehension and he may phrase it for himself. 

The child is at all times encouraged to speak first of 
all carefully and then more rapidly, but the danger is 
of rapid utterance taking the place of accuracy and 
intelligibility. While ease, fluency, and naturalness of 
speech are desirable it should be borne in mind that, 
first of all, intelligibility is our aim, and at no time 
should that be sacrificed to rapid speech, which so often, 
with children no more advanced than those in our Inter- 
mediate Grades, leads to careless habits, which years 
are required to eradicate, if indeed it may be accom- 


plished at all. 
MARION L. NOYES, 


Formerly Instructor in the Intermediate Department of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


ARTICULATION WORK IN INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES. 


SECOND PAPER.* 


ARTICULATION work in the Intermediate Department 
is divided into two distinct parts. 

The first is teaching the positions and sounds of the 
elements. 

The second is the use of these elements in every day 
speech. 

Good articulation and good speech are very different 
things. Mr. A. Melville Bell uses articulation as mean- 
ing a consonant in ‘‘The Principles of Speech and Dic- 
tionary of Sounds.” But teachers of the deaf use it 
in a wider sense to mean all the elements and their com- 
binations. 

When a teacher takes a new class, she gives every 
child a careful examination in articulation. A record of 
each child’s faults or peculiarities of speech is kept. 
Then in the articulation periods individual work is 
given on each child’s particular fault, though it is made 
class work as far as is possible. 

The child is shown by the diagrams exactly which 
part of his position is incorrect, for often a sound is 
spoiled by a very slight inaccuracy of position. Some- 
times a sound is very good, though the position is not 
exactly right. This should not be accepted, for when 
that sound is used in combinations the error of position 
will be noticeable. 


*The author of this article informs us that her views on articulation 
teaching have undergone a material change since it was written nine 
years ago; but, as she is no longer connected with the Pennsylvania 
Institution, if she were to rewrite it in accordance in with her present 
views it might not properly represent the work of that school. It is 
therefore reprinted in its original form and the author’s present views 
will be given in an article to be published in a future number of the 


Annals.—E. A. F. 
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It is constantly impressed upon the child that he 
must take the position before he gives voice. 

Dr. A. Graham Bell says, ‘“‘Control of the organs of 
speech is gained by holding them still, not by moving 
them.” Constant practice in holding up the soft palate 
and keeping the tongue down is given. Where there 
is constriction, gently turning the head from side to 
side sometimes helps. 

Stress is laid upon syllabication, for if a child can 
analyze a word into its syllables and the syllables into 
its elements he is his own dictionary in a smali way. 
He has the ability to pronounce new words without help 
from the teacher. Of course he will pronounce them 
phonetically, but as he grows older and more capable 
of working independently he is given more rules of pro- 
nunciation, until finally he is ready to use the dictionary 
for himself. It is not practicable to use diacritical marks 
in the intermediate grades, for the child is not far 
enough advanced to use the dictionary himself. In 
reading he does not see the diacritical marks but he 
does see the rules of the chart followed out. He sees 
that o in note is long but o in not is short; that c before 
a, 0, u is hard, and that it is soft before e, 7, y. 

Many words in common use he must memorize, 
because there is no rule to guide him. 

He must learn that / is silent in talk, calf, could, walk, 
half, would, should; that g does double duty in hunger 
and finger, which at first are written 

ger ger 
hung er and fing er; 


that r is doubled in 
hiring, fearing, roaring, boring, 
at first written 


ring ring ring ring 
hire ing, fear ing, roar ing, bore ing. 
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After he has been taught these words, the correct 
pronunciation of them is a question of memory, and he 
should be held responsible for it as such. The child 
needs the mental discipline of being made to use all the 
knowledge that he has acquired. 

He is early taught such simple rules of syllabication 
as: 

1. Every syllable must contain at least one vowel 
sound. 

2. Most syllables begin with the consonant. 

3. Double consonants are treated as one. 

4. Unlike consonants are separated. 

Examples: Se|velral, wa|ter, scra|tching, fil/ter, bas|- 
ket, alssist, fliltting, con|so|nant. 

A common mistake with the deaf is to give non-voiced 
s for voiced s. There are so many rules, and so many 
more exceptions, that it is difficult to give them to the 
children. But in such common words as his, hers, 
theirs, ours, is, has, was, he should know the s has 
voice. Having spoken it so from the first, it should 
be a fixed habit with him. 

S is voiced after voiced consonants. 

Examples: cobs, beds, rooms, spells, boons, bugs, 
lungs, ete. 

S is voiced in the plural of nouns ending in es. 

Examples: houses, churches, switches, birches, larches, 
marches. 

S is voiced in the third person singular of verbs in es. 

Examples: he hitches, he catches, he clutches, he 
marches, he dodges, he judges. 

Verbs ending in se are voiced to distinguish them from 
the same words used as nouns and adjectives. 

Examples: to use, to close; the use, a close room. 

Final dis another consonant that requires much drill. 
It is easy to give -d with voice before or after it, but to 
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hold the position and give voice at the same time is not 
easy. Mr. A. Melville Bell says: ‘‘ Let the pupil dwell 
on the articulation as long as possible. At first he may 
give only a stroke of the voice, but practice develops 
such elasticity of the pharynx that he will be enabled to 
hold the sound a couple of seconds” (The Principles 
of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds). This d must be 
learned before the child can give a good j. Mr. Bell 
also says that j is one of the simplest double articula- 
tions, but he meant that for hearing people, not for the 
deaf. 

Exercises in breathing are given in the articulation 
period. 

For tone work such drill as is done in the Primary 
Department is continued. 

With a single breath and chest held up, give a(r), ee; 


1 1 
00, ee, aw, ee; ee, a(r); ee, 00; ee, aw. 


1 

A(r) 00, a(r) oe, is practised to lower a voice, 
for making the opening of the lips smaller lowers the 
tone. 

When there is any hearing it helps to improve the 
voice, and it is carefully utilized in the tone work. 

For speech to be intelligible the accent must be in 
the right place. If the accented syllable be correct, the 
word will generally be understood. The obscure vowels 
are necessarily given in teaching accent, but detailed 
work on them is left for more advanced grades. It 
depends upon the child’s speech whether the word is 
accented by lengthening the syllable or by forcible 
utterance. 

If a child drawls it is not desirable for him to lengthen 
the syllable, for that would increase his fault, but he 
should give more force to the accented syllable. 
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If the speech is jerky or staccato, he should lengthen 
the accented syllable. 

The following method is used for the purpose of keep- 
ing before the child’s mind the connection between the 
chart, the diagrams, and ordinary speech. 


“Clark Keeler killed Clyde Ketchum’s cow. Clark 
cut some steaks from the cow. He carried them to the 
kitchen. His cousin cooked one. After a while Clyde 
Ketchum and the constable came and caught Clark 
Keeler. They carried Clark to the county jail because 
he killed Clyde Ketchum’s cow.” 

This gives practice in k initial, medial, and final. 
The other sounds are practiced in the same way. If the 
child makes a mistake in the position of the element 
drilled upon, he is made to correct it from the diagram. 

The second part of the articulation work in the Inter- 
mediate Department is more difficult than the drill 
work in the regular articulation periods. A deaf child 
may be able to speak each sound in a sentence correctly, 
and yet not speak the sentence as a whole so that it is 
intelligible. On the other hand, another child may be 
perfectly intelligible, and at the same time make many 
mistakes in position. 

This is especially true of the semi-mute and the semi- 
deaf. 
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When a child enters the Intermediate Department, 
he is supposed to have the foundation work of all the 
elements and most of the combinations, and to be able 
to use them correctly in the simple sentences that he 
speaks. 

Now arises the danger that with his enlarging vocabu- 
lary and his study of geography and arithmetic he may 
neglect his manner of speaking for the sake of what he 
has to say. 

The teacher has to watch very closely and hold the 
child to the rules of the chart and the drill work of his 
articulation. It should always be kept clearly in the 
child’s mind that the drill is only a means to an end and 
that end is intelligible speech. He must be trained to 
form the habit of careful speech. 

Too much care cannot be expended to make the 
child’s every-day conversational language intelligible 
and easy. 

Insist that in every lesson, whether it be language, 
geography, or arithmetic, he shall speak correctly. 
This may take a great deal of time, and at first his prog- 
ress in those studies be slow, but it is better to go slowly 
at first than for the child to get into the habit of speak- 
ing carelessly; it is easier to prevent a bad habit from 
forming than it is to break up one already formed. 

A thing is either correct or it is incorrect. There is 
no half-way ground. If a child speaks a sentence of a 
dozen words and all but one is correctly spoken, then he 
has failed by that one word to give a perfect sentence. 
That one mistake should be pointed out at once and the 
child made to correct it for himself. If a child knows 
that he is to be held responsible for everything he says, 
he will take more pains to say the right thing in the right 
way. If he makes a mistake in addition, while working 
a problem, we do not allow that mistake to pass uncor- 
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rected for fear of breaking the continuity of thought, 
but we mark it wrong and he must go back and do it 
over again. The same care should be exercised over 
his speech. 

If a child makes a mistake through carelessness, he 
should be called to account for it then and there. It 
would be a waste of time to take up the articulation 
period to drill on something that he already knows, but 
is too lazy or careless to think of the first time he speaks, 

The responsibility of talking correctly should be 
placed on the child. After he has learned an element 
or a combination or a rule of pronunciation, he must be 
held responsible for that at any and all times. He 
should know that he must give it perfectly the first time 
he speaks; not think that he can make several slipshod 
attempts and then have the teacher help him. He 
must use the knowledge that he has. All of this the 
teacher must do, not only in the regular articulation 
period, but all through the day, in every exercise. 
Smoothness, fluency, crispness, and intelligibility are 
gained by the teacher’s constant watchfulness and per- 
sistent nd that the child always speak his best. 
By this he is kept from forming slovenly habits of 
speech. 

Instead of being drudgery, speech teaching is by far 
the most interesting subject taught to the deaf. It is 
that which makes teaching the deaf so much more inter- 
esting than teaching the hearing. 


ADELAIDE H. PYBAS, 


Head Teacher of Primary Grades in the 
Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York City. 


ARTICULATION AND LIP-READING IN THE 
ADVANCED DEPARTMENT. 


Articulation work in this department is largely cor- 
rective. Nothwithstanding the painstaking teaching 
of speech in the Primary and Intermediate classes, the 
pupils require constant help in correcting even the 
elementary sounds and combinations, which means 
going back to the very first steps of beginning work. 
Hand mirrors and slips of thin paper play as important 
a part in advanced work as they do in the beginning. 

A breathing exercise as given by Dr. A. Melville 
Bell has been used for some time with good results. 

The pupils, standing, inhale a full breath, retain it for a 
few seconds to obtain control, and then exhale slowly. 
Then they inhale a full breath again, “retain for a second; 

then with force and abruptness, eject a vowel sound, 
with open mouth, directly from the throat; avoiding, 
in the most forcible effort, any bending, or other action 


of the head or body.” Following this a prolonged a, 
1 


aw, 00, or é is practiced, and various combinations of 
vowels and consonants. 

Slips of paper may be used to direct the stream of 
warm breath, which accompanies voice. If the voice 
is properly focussed the paper curls. 

Mirrors are used to secure a low position in the front 
of the tongue — a depression back of the point having 
a tendency in some cases to lower a high pitch and to 
relieve constriction. 

Angéngiéng, awngawng, etc., are excellent exercises 
for gaining control of the soft palate. In repeating 
inginging the front should be kept in the high position 
throughout the exercise, otherwise it becomes tung. 

A few words might be said in regard to certain groups 
of words which are given on the Drill Charts. Without 
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careful teaching bottle, rattle, kettle, etc., are pronounced 
botiul, rattul, etc. In this combination there is no expul- 
sion for ¢ except at the sides of the tongue. Frequently 
long practice with the mirrors is necessary before the 
pupils are able to give the expulsion at the sides, while 
the point is closed. The vocalized form —dle requires 
the same drill. 

Better results have followed in groups containing 
smith, smart, snow, snake, etc., by eliminatimg voice 
from m and n. The words are less likely to become 
sumith, sunow, etc., as a little voice unconsciously creeps 
into m or n, making a smoother combination. 

Time, patience, and persistent drill are required to 
produce satisfactory results in the combination —-ole, 
—oul, and -ool. Holding the lips in the oo position 
while giving / means careful and perservering effort. 
The same care must be exercised in n following 6, 00, 
and ou. 

Still another group presenting difficulties is that con- 
taining words ending in —ale and -ile. When I follows 
a close vowel there is a great tendency to allow an open 
vowel to precede the I, as in pale, file, etc., which are 
pronounced pd-ul, fi-ul, etc. Much of this difficulty 
will disappear if the pupils are shown that there is no 
downward movement of the chin after the vowel. 

A short period each week is given to teaching the 
alphabet and as soon as possible the spelling of words, 
using the names of the letters, becomes an exercise for 
lip-reading and articulation. 

The development of hearing is continued in the 
Advanced Department, a record being kept of the 
improvement. A series of little charts for the system- 
atic development of hearing has been used for sev- 
eral years with gratifying results. 
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A clever lip-reading exercise is one which originated 
at the Clarke School and was very kindly passed along 
by Miss Yale, as were also the charts, mentioned above, 
for the development of hearing. 

Three sounds which look alike on the lips are placed 
as initials on the slate. The pupils write words, differ- 
ing only as to initial under these three sounds—thus: 


p- b- m- 

pen Ben men 

pay bay may 
2 

pole bowl mole 

(pud) bud mud 


If an unfamiliar word is written or if the sounds form 
merely a combination, as pud, the parenthesis is used. 

When a number have been written the teacher gives 
a sentence incorporating one of the words. The pupil 
asked to indicate the word used must make a choice 
of one of three, which necessitates the use of his reason- 
ing power. Other groups of homophenes are used in 
this way. 

This is an excellent exercise for mental training. It 
creates enthusiasm and alertness in the class and 
arouses the slow and discouraged to greater effort. 

FRANCES LUCAS, 


Instructor in the Advanced Department of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


ADVANCED WORK IN ARTICULATION. 


I have been holding my present position as one of the 
special teachers of articulation in this Department just 
about a year and a half. I can hardly say that the 
work was new to me, as I had always taught articulation; 
neither was I unacquainted with the pupils, for I had 
known most of them from the time they entered the 
Primary Department—in fact, had taught a number of 
them there and also in the Intermediate Department. 
I have found, too, that many of these pupils still retain 
some of the little peculiarities of speech which they 
had when I first knew them. And, indeed, why should 
they not? 

If we look around among our hearing friends, how 
many of them do we find so fortunate as to be quite 
free from faults of speech? One person may have a 
defective consonant or vowel; another, perhaps, lisps; 
and still another has his voice pitched too high. All 
these persons hear, but they do not correct their faults. 
We expect our pupils, however, to correct their mis- 
takes themselves, after we have pointed them out what 
we consider a sufficient number of times. 

The pupils who came to me for instruction were 
accompanied by a list of the defective sounds of each 
pupil, if such sounds existed; so that all I had to do was 
to correct these mistakes if possible. The articulation 
work in the higher grades is in a great degree corrective. 
The pupils should be, and I think are, quite familiar 
with the positions of sounds and with the great number 
of combinations given in the other grades, so it is hardly 
necessary to do more than review these occasionally, 
“lest they forget.”’ In other words, the pupils articu- 
late very well, but need greater fluency in speech. To 
gain this fluency, various drills in breathing, tone produc- 
tion, phrasing, etc., are used. 
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In regard to breathing exercises I want to say a few 
words. I consider them essential to the production of 
good, easy speech among the upper grades of pupils. 
There are many arguments for and against breathing 
exercises; but so there are about most things—vowels 

_and consonants, for instance. It is Sir Morrell Mac- 

, kenzie, I think, who says, ‘‘ Take care of the vowels and 

‘the consonants will take care of themselves;”’ while Dr. 
Bell says that we articulation teachers spend altogether 
too much time on the vowels, especially short ones; 
that if a pupil has good consonants it does not matter 
much whether he has any vowels or not, his speech will 
be intelligible. We continue to think, notwithstanding 
all this, that both consonants and vowels need careful 
attention. So it is with breathing exercises. We do 
not attempt any great feats of breathing, such as Demos- 
thenes did, running up and down hill and reciting poetry 
to improve his breathing capacity; we aim only to give 
some knowledge of how one ought to use the breath in 
speaking and reading; of control of the breath by means 
of the diaphragm and glottis; and an attempt is made 
to put this knowledge, when gained, into practice. We 
are familiar with pupils who gasp after each word, 
those who lose their breath, so to speak, before they 
reach the end of the sentence, and others who expend 
all their breath on the first word of the sentence. These 

“defects, I believe, may be corrected by very simple 
breathing exercises systematically followed. 

Syllabification is continued in my work. The rules 
given by Miss Yale in her ‘‘Notes on Articulation 
Teaching” are adhered to most carefully. As you know, 
the division of words into syllables for the purpose of 
pronunciation often differs very materially from the 
division to show the etymology of words. For example, 
the word generosity is divided thus in the dictionary: 
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“‘gen-er-os-i-ty.”” We divide it “‘ge|nelro|si|ty.”” Imag- 
ination is given ‘‘im-ag-i-na-tion.” We write it “ijmal|- 
gijna|tion.” In marking intoxication I draw a line 
through the x and place a small k and a small s under 
the xz to show the pupils that a part of the power of this 
consonant diphthong is in each of the two syllables. 
In the pronunciation of the word I require the pupil 
to take the position for k and hold it until s is given. 
In following the rule for syllabification the teacher, 

as well as the pupil, occasionally gets into deep water. 
The word princely was brought into the class one day. 
Some of the pupils marked it prin|ce|ly, according to 
rule; others saw what they thought was long 7-e and 
marked it prince|ly, but pronounced it prince|ly. I 
tried Wednesday next, thinking that, because they had 
always known how to pronounce it, the pupils would 
know how to mark the syllables correctly. But I reck- 
oned without my host; for they followed the rule for 
syllabification and pronounced it ‘‘Wed|nesjday,” as 
if they had never seen it before. Nicety is another 
word that it might be well not to sandwich in between 
princely and priceless. Words that follow the rule are 
marked readily, no matter how many syllables they 
have. 

vy Accent I do very little with, not going beyond the 
work given in the other grades. The rules for accent # 
are legion; the exceptions are even more numerous. I 
feel that when the pupils have reached their ninth year 
in school they may be expected to turn to the dictionary 
for accent as well as any one else does. I teach the 
diacritical marks for long, short, and obscure vowels, 
and Italian a-e, using the marks in Webster’s Diction- 
ary, rather than those of the Standard, because they 
seem less complicated. I give the diacritical marks 
first in connection with the different spellings on the 
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vowel chart, since the pupils are already familiar with 
those; and it seems hardly best to confuse their minds 
with any more spellings for the different sounds. I 
believe, however, there are more than ten ways to write 
what we term ‘‘long e,” and these are in words that 
might easily come up in the day’s work of a pupil. Let 
me give you an idea of some of them: 


e asinme 

ze as in Cesar 
ea as in seal 

ei as in seize 
ie as in field 
ee as in see 

eo as in people 
ey as in key 


i-e as in marine 
u-y as in quay. 


I begin to think that Mr. Roosevelt knew something 
about the difficulties of teaching the deaf when he advo- 
cated simplified spelling. In my work in diacritical 
marks, I give some words for lip-reading, containing 
the vowel to be marked. The pupils write the words 
on slips of paper, then mark the vowels. After that 
they are called upon to pronounce them. When the 
pupils seem to know these words and markings well, I 
occupy another period during the next day or two in 
dictating the words already learned. The pupils write 
sentences, using these words. Again, they mark the 
vowels and then read the sentences to me. Another 
day the same words may be used in an oral spelling 
lesson. By this means an endeavor is made to teach 
articulation, lip-reading, spelling, language, and the 
diacritical markings. 
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Much the same method is followed in teaching dif- 
ficult combinations and the various pronunciations for 
the same spellings. Let me illustrate with ch. 


(1) (2) (3) 
ch=ch ch=k ch=sh 


These sounds are placed on the blackboard, drilled upon, 
and a word is written under each form: 


(1) (2) (3) 


cherries architect champagne 


Then the pupils are asked to suggest words. After 
these words have been drilled upon by each member of 
the class they are erased and dropped for the day. 
Another day we have an oral spelling lesson on them. 
Still another time they are used in sentences for lip- 
reading: 

1. Cherries grow very large in Italy. 

2. An architect is one who plans buildings. 

3. Champagne is a kind of wine made in France. 


By this time the pupils are pretty well versed in these 
sounds. 

I aim to bring as much lip-reading as possible into my 
work; to me that seems quite as important as articula- 
tion, if not more important. The pupils may speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, but if they do 
not read the lips they are perfectly at sea in the school- 
room and out. 

I make a great point of drilling on the chapel service, 
giving the best part of an hour a week to this work with 
each class. We first study the hymns, prayers, and 
Psalms, and then recite them in concert. The pupils, 
on the whole, enjoy the work on the chapel service, 
particularly the hymns. 
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Another period of half an hour a week is devoted to 
conversation. This seems to be specially necessary for 
these children. We talk upon any subject that any 
pupil appears to be interested in. I find, however, 
that some of the pupils have no natural curiosity, 
neither do they wish to satisfy my seeming curiosity 
about their affairs. In some classes I assign the busi- 
ness of bringing in a topic or two to certain pupils, 
changing each week. By this means I rather force 
conversation upon the slow ones, hoping that in time 
they may acquire the desired habit. 

The subject of reading I have left to the last, but to 
my mind it is one of the most important. It may be 
true that we may never make very pleasing readers 
of most of our pupils, because quick changes of vocal 
pitch, of force, and of time are essential elements of 
effective reading; but I do think that our pupils should be 
able to read so that their teachers, at least, may under- 
_ stand them. In teaching reading to our pupils, there 
are several important points to be considered, viz., 
accent, emphasis, and the grouping of words. Great 
care should be exercised in choosing the subjects to be 
read. Reading requires comprehension, and children 
should never be called upon to read aloud language 
that is beyond their understanding. Due attention 
to the points mentioned and one period a week at least 
given to reading aloud will make, I am sure, intelligible 
readers of the majority of our pupils. 

A. EVELYN BUTLER, 


Formerly Special Teacher of Speech in the Advanced Department 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


VOICE CULTURE FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. 


How shall we perfect the speech of our advanced 
pupils? 

We must keep in mind, first, that to get clear and 
accurate articulation we must have a flexible and obe- 
dient tongue and mobile lips; second, that to avoid 
nasality we must have an active and responsive soft 
palate; third, that the voice must be focused toward 
the upper teeth, or rather against the gum just above 
the teeth; and fourth, we must have breath control. 

Now how shall we obtain these four conditions? 

If the tongue and lips are not flexible, we resort to 
gymnastics of these organs; such as those given by 
Lenox Browne in “Voice, Song, and Speech.”’ 

To get a responsive soft palate, we again resort to 
gymnastics. Many teachers advise the giving of a 
vowel while thought is being placed upon the raising 
of the soft palate. My experience has been that, in 
most cases, this causes a harsh, throaty sound; so it 
has been my practice to have all gymnastic drill on the 
soft palate done without voice and, when palate exer- 
cises with voice are desired, to give such drills as, if 
correctly given, must of necessity produce an active 
soft palate, such as: 

angangangangangangang, 

Anganganganganganging, 

éngéngéngéngéngéngéng, 
inginginginginginging. 

I am teaching a young woman who came to me six 
months ago. She is thirty-four years old and was born 
deaf. She was quite nasal in all of her front vowels 
and at times in the others when speaking rapidly. She 
has entirely overcome her nasality through a daily drill 
in such exercises as the above. 
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How can we teach a pupil mentally to focus his 
voice toward the upper gum? 
1 


The frequent prolonging of oo and ee gives the best 
mental impression of focusing and if the voice stream is 
properly directed in these, then in giving a(r) (italian 
a), the pupil is able to focus it correctly and all the other 
vowels in turn. If he loses the mental impression, he is 


1 
again directed to prolong oo and then, returning to the 
vowel that he misplaced, the voice stream takes the 


correct angle. By this constant reminding of 00, in 
time, with care, he is able to focus his entire speech 
toward the upper gum. 

This work of course is for grades whose vowels, from 
an articulation point, have been mastered. We cer- 


tainly should not teach pl and ee before a(r) to a begin- 
ning class. 

Tell the pupil to imagine a disc held in front of his 
mouth five or six inches away and tell him to direct his 
speech toward the disc. This often aids in proper 
focusing. 

In teaching modulation, swelling on a vowel or such 
voiced consonants as v, z, zh, is of assistance. In this 
way the pupil is taught to sense the amount of force he 
is using and he is able to increase or decrease the loud- 
ness of his voice to suit the occasion. 

A very important, but much neglected part of articu- 
lation work with the deaf, and one in which many 
teachers have had no proper training, is breath control. 
My attention was directed to the lack of this (some nine- 
teen years ago) while teaching in the Mt. Airy Institution 
and I was led to study the subject under masters of the 
art. I found the application of the principles they 
taught to the instruction of deaf children produced 
such important results in ease and naturalness of speech 
that I have grown constantly more enthusiastic over it. 
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What is breath control? 

I had supposed that I and every one else knew what 
that meant until I studied the subject with specialists 
and until I found that not one of the twenty-five 
teachers to whom I have since taught it had had any 
conception of what it really was. 

What is it? 

Control of the diaphragm. But the diaphragm is an 
involuntary muscle! So it is, and you cannot directly 
control it; but indirectly you can. You can teach 
yourself through continued practice to control the rectus 
abdominal muscles and they in turn control the inner 
intercostal muscles, which control the action of the ribs, 
and the ribs control the diaphragm. 

How is this idea of control conveyed to the pupil? 

Partly through language and partly through touch. 
Ask the pupil if he has any idea of what the muscular 
sensation is when he is suddenly surprised or frightened 
and he catches his breath. He will say that he has. 
Then tell him to inhale, catch his breath, and prolong 
the holding as much as possible while exhaling. Then 
the teacher inhales, controls her breath, and exhales 
while continuing the control. The pupil feels the hard- 
ening of the teacher’s muscles when she controls and 
notices them relax when she relinquishes breath control. 
He tries to imitate her while the teacher feels his muscles. 
Some pupils will grasp the idea at once, while others 
will be weeks in getting it. But with perseverance all 
will succeed. 

Another way to describe the sensation of breath con- 
trol is to feel as though a band had been tightened just 
about the waist line and you were pressing hard against 
it from within. 

I first taught five breathing exercises to deaf pupils as 
follows: A long slow inhalation through the nose, then 
control breath while exhaling slowly through the nose. 
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This one after two years’ use I did away with, believing 
that the constant practising of exhaling through the 
‘ nose had a tendency to increase nasality. 

In the second exercise, we inhale slowly through the 
nose, then control the breath, while exhaling slowly 
through the mouth, whispering ah. 

The third is a quick inhalation through the mouth 
and nose, then control the breath and exhale as in the 
second exercise. 

In the fourth, we take a normal inhalation through 
the nose; control the breath, exhale slowly through the 
mouth whispering ah as in the third, only employing 
the lungs more completely; close the lips quickly, 
keeping up control for a few seconds; then open the lips, 
relaxing control, and allow the air to rush in until lungs 
are again filled; then quickly assuming breath control, 
exhale as in the second and third exercises. 

I am indebted to Miss Groff, graduate of the Marchesi 
School of Paris, for these four breathing exercises, and 
to Professor Frederic Law, a student of Madame Seiler, 
for the fifth exercise, which is as follows: Pant like a 
dog, then assume breath control and exhale as in the 
second and third exercises, whispering ah. 

Please note that all inspirations should be without 
sound, that-all exhalations when through the mouth 
have a decided aspirate sound. This is necessary to 
get the proper exercise of the vocal cords. If the 
exhalation is quiet, the vocal cords do not approxi- 
mate, they are not stretched, and a good drill is lost; 
while if whispered ah is given, they approximate and 
are exercised and strengthened. 

It is often quite difficult to get this whispered ah 
effect from the congenitally deaf, if the deafness is 
total. When such is the case, if whispered o'o and ee are 
given first, these being closer sounds, the breath is 
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concentrated and is more noticeable and, the idea being 
obtained, we are able in time to get the whispered ah by 
analogy. 

Notice also that all exhalations are prolonged and 
never given without breath control. Abdominal breath- 
ing exercises without breath control are liable to pro- 
duce breathiness and explosive speech. 

All the teachers of foreign schools who visited the 
classrooms of the Mt. Airy school said that a great deal 
of time was given to the mastery of breath control in 
their schools and remarked on the slight attention paid 
to it in American institutions. 

Following these breathing exercise are voice exercises 
with breath control: such as o'o prolonged, ee prolonged, 
using, of course, the form of inhalation in the third 
breathing exercise: the quick inhalation through nose 
and mouth; then prolong a(r) in like manner. 

Now we may combine the three in one exercise thus: 
eea(r)o'o-eea(r)o'o repeating the combination ten times 
with one inhalation. In this combination, accent may 
be introduced, first accenting the ee, then the a(r), 
and finally the o'o. All the long vowels are given at 
different times, then the short vowels with a staccato 
effect, keeping up the breath control until the vowel has 
been repeated a dozen or more times. For another 
exercise the front vowels may be repeated three times 
with one breath. Next the back vowels. Then the 
whole vowel chart may be said with one breath. 

Many exercises may be given from the consonant 
chart to develop breath control. S and sh may be pro- 
longed. The breath-shut consonants given with breath 
control may be made a useful exercise in strengthening 
the walls of the pharynx by confining the breath in the 
mouth cavity and saying p, p, p, etc.; t, t, t, etc.; k, k, k, 
etc., with an explosive effect. As these tissues are 
strengthened the resonance of the voice will increase. 
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Following these element drills I made these charts so 
arranged as to overcome certain defects noticed in the 
different pupils. Six combinations or words are to be 
said with one breath. 


Cuart I. 
pro‘on 
prone 
prawn 
pron 
prun 
prurn 
tr—— 
fr--—— 
t'hr—— 
shr-—— 
spr—— 
str—— 
ser--—— 


| 
peen 
pin 
pain 
pen 
pan 
pa(r)n 
t—— 
wh—— 
t'h—— 
sh—— 
wr 
t'hw—— 
cl 

Cuart II. 

spain me'ap he'ap 
spine mip hip 
spone mape etc. 
spown mep 
spoin map 
spo'on ma(r)p 
st— 
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sl—— 


—k 
—ch 


Cuart III. 


bo*osps 
bosps 
bisps 
besps 
basps 
busps 
——sts 
— sks 
——ft 
—§_fts 
—pt 
——pe 
—tts 
—lst 
——-lf 


Cuart IV. 


heefs 
hifs 
hefs 
hafs 
hufs 
hofs 
—ths 


theetle 
thittle 
thettle 
thattle 
thuttle 
thottle 
—ple 
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sm—— ——f 
4 sn—— —t'h 
4 
spl-——- 
se] —— 
squ-—— 
sph—— 
no'osp 
noasp 
nosp 
nawsp 
nusp 
nursp 
——st 
——ts 
——sk 
-——-ks 
——xt 
—ngx 
leefs 
lifs 
lefs 
lafs 
Jufs 
lofs 
——ths 
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—§fth 
—fths 
—tth 
—nth 
—trth 
—kth 


—fths 
——tth 
—nth 
—trth 
—kth 
—dth 


—cle 
—dle 
—hle 
—gle 
—pled 
—cled 
—dled 


—dth 
—ngth 
—angths 


—hbled 
—gled 


—nghth 
—ngths 


CuHart V. 


do’ons blo’ons, ete. jeerb 
dons gl—— jairb 
dins br—— jarb 
dens dr—— jorb 
dans gr—— jurb 
duns 
——ms 

Is 
—hbs 
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| ——rn 
—-gs —rk 
——Vs —rge 
—-ge ——rf 
—nge 
—§hbd 
—md 
——nd 
—vd —rsh 
—njd —rch 
—sht —rcht 
—cht 
——ld —§rts 
—rst 
—-—rld 
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It will take a week to cover the drills, devoting ten 
minutes to a class daily. 

The question may be asked why words were not used 
instead of those meaningless combinations. These com- 
binations are found in words, but there could be no 
uniform drill if we were to confine ourselves to words. 
They couldn’t be easily memorized and so the attention 
would not be concentrated upon the drill. Nor could as 
much ground be covered in so short a time. 

When a pupil failed in the use of a similar combina- 
tion in his reading or conversation, he was referred to 
the chart instead of being corrected and then required 
to repeat, and almost invariably he could correct himself. 

These drills were all mastered individually before 
concert work was permitted. 

For phrasing and sentence work in concert for prac- 
tising breath control, we found nothing better than the 
Sunday service. The selections were made by the 
teacher who was to lecture in chapel the following 
Sunday and a list given to each speech teacher. The 
better part of one day a week was devoted to individual 
work on the service and then five or ten minutes concert 
work would be occupied with it the other days. 

In all concert work the teacher led without voice, so 
her ears might be alert for any slipshod, careless work 
on the part of any pupil; and as soon as detected, the 
concert work would be stopped and the individual 
required to repeat carefully before the class. Those 
prone to carelessness had positions near the teacher. 

All concert exercises are given standing, as breath 
control is more easily maintained in that position. 

The final test of an advanced class pupil in the mas- 
tery of breath control is to repeat this stanza from 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 


“Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto Souls afar 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep 
Now tell me if there any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this,— 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’”’ 


a 
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It is to be said slowly, distinctly, with one breath. 
Bear in mind that this particular exercise is not given 
for expression or phrasing, but simply for a drill in 
breath control. 

If teachers realized what a benefit breath control 
would be to themselves, they would master it for their 
own good, and thus do away with throat weariness 
which so frequently follows the day’s teaching. 

Certain peculiarities of pronunciation are drilled 
upon; thus lists of words having similar suffixes, as the 
following, are given: 


—ate (verb) —tian 
—ate (adj.) —cian 
—tion —ish 
—stion al 
—-sion 
——-ssion 

tial 
——clal 
——stial 


-—ent ist 
——que ——ant 
—que —tual 
——ous —sual 
—tient ——ar 
——cient ——er 
—tious ——or 
—cious —ette 
—ceous —ry 
—geous —mn 
—teous ———mb 
—ence ——ism 
—ance —ful 
—ment 
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—ture ——ing 
—sure ——age 
——ize —-ite 
——ice ——ty 
——i¢ —ly 
—-—lve —tude 
——able 

-——ible 


Rules for pronunciation are taught, for instance, in 
words like invasion and impression; where there is one 
s it is voiced or pronounced like z, and when there are 
two ss they are non-voiced. In words like question, 
celestial, combustion, etc., when the sound of sh in tial 
and tien is preceded by s the sh takes the sound of ch. 
In ed in the past tense of verbs, when following d or ¢, 
the e is pronounced as in dreaded; but when following 
any other letter, the e is silent and the d is voiced or 
non-voiced according to whether the sound previous to 
e is voiced or breath. 

A drill in syllabification may be conducted in this 
manner and at the same time a drill given in the names 
of the letters. A list of words is written upon the wall 
slate. The teacher is at the slate; the pupils at their 
seats in turn direct the teacher, thus: Take the word 
transubstantiaiion. Pupil: “Divide the word between 
nand s, b and s,n andt,7 and a,aandt. Place the 
accent on next to the last syllable.” 

The general rule of beginning every syllable with a 
consonant is taught. 

We get so accustomed to the speech of our pupils 
that we often pass over a serious defect unnoticed— 
such as a too high front of tongue for long 7, not making 
proper distinction between p, b, and m, t, d, and n, k and 
g, confusing short e and short a, ete. Our attention will 
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be called to this oversight by using an exercise I first 
saw in use at Northampton. 

Lists of words similar to the following having been 
given orally by the pupils and written upon the wall 
slate by the teacher, the latter with her back to the slate 
has a pupil point to a word while another pupil pro- 
nounces it. The teacher turns and points to the word 
she thinks she heard the pupil give. Alas, too often, 
she selects an entirely different word. This convinces 
the pupil of his careless articulation much more forcibly 
than any reproof would do. 

pit 
pill 
push 


[meg] 
[mig] 
mug 


On this same line pupils are given a book and told 
to select a paragraph at random and read aloud. The 
teacher does not look at the child, but depends entirely 
upon her ear to give her a clue to the understanding. 
This of course is a severe test. 

How may constriction be overcome? 


pet bet met | 
pat bat mat 
pen Ben men 
pan band man 4 
pack back Mack ; 
pass bass mass 
post boast most 
past — mast 
[by | 
pie my 
peg beg 
pig big 
pug bug 7 
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Very often, on the mastery of breath control, con- 
striction disappears; but to aid in removing this defect, 
various exercises are resorted to, such as standing on 
tiptoe, moving the body forward, throwing the arms 
upward while quickly inhaling, controlling breath and 
prolonging ah, holding a heavy book with both hands 
over the head while prolonging ah; grasping the chair 
with both hands and prolonging ah, giving neck gym- 
nastics; in fact any exercise that will relax the throat 
muscles and transfer the contraction to the neighbor- 
hood of the waist. 

Breath control will lower a high voice. 

Systematic drill on the hearing is given and, that 
there may be no break in the work in passing from 
grade to grade, a series of aural charts is used. The 
first ten were given me by Miss Yale, and, adapted, 
have proved invaluable; the others I made to review 
Miss Yale’s and lead up to a book, ‘‘Child Literature 
for First and Second Grades,”’ by Mae Henion Simms. 


AURAL CHARTS. 


I. 
Pitch. Impulses. 
a(r) a(r) 
ee a(r)a(r) 
o'o a(r)a(r)a(r) 
bu—bu-bu- 
II. 
Contrasting Mrs. Davidson 
i-e Miss Elliott 
a-e Pupil’s name 
Mamma 


oi 
o-e 


{ 
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Contrasting 
1-e 

0-u 

0-e 


Contrasting 
ee 


V. 
Dritt Work. 


Vowel Chart. 
No, Miss Elliott. 
Yes, Mrs. Davidson. 
Good bye. 
How do you do? 
Good morning. 
Good afternoon. 


VI. 
DRILL Work. 


Voice consonants. 


Lie down. 

Sit up. 

Stand up. 

Sit down. 

Open your mouth. 
Put out your tongue. 


ball 
mouth 
IV. | 
-i- chair 
-i- table 
knife 
a— 
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one 
two 
three 
four 
five 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine 
ten 
eleven 
twelve 


Some water 
An apple 
Some bread 
A banana 
Some milk 
Some meat 
Some potato 


fell 
sat 
gave 
re’ad 
threw 
came 
took 
blew 
ate 
ran 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Yesterday 
To-morrow 
To-day 
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| 
| 

red 
green 

blue 

a white 

black 

yellow 
purple 

| 

fall: 
sit 
give 
re'ad 

throw 
come 
take 

j blow 

eat 
run 
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X. 


beat meat 
bill mill 
pail i 
cape 

cup 

lap 

pop 

bud 

bark 

bat 


XI. 


Look at me. 

Look at the table. 
Look at the paper. 
Look at the chair. 
Look at the clock. 
Look at the slate. 
Open the door. 
Open the window. 
Open the book. 
Open the letter. 


XII. 


How are you this morning? 
I am well, thank you. 

Fold your arms. 

Fold your paper. 

Fold the sheets. 

Fold the newspaper. 

Fold the napkin. 

Come to me. 

Jack fell down. 
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XIII. 


Please get a chair. 
Please get a book. 
Please get a pail. 
Please get some water. 
Please get some bread. 
I got some meat. 

I got some milk. 

Jill got some apples. 
Jill got some bananas. 


XIV. 


Shake hands with me. 

Shake your head. 

Shake the rugs. 

Shake the sheets. 

May I get a book. 

May I look out of the window? 
May I go to the table? 

May I sit down? 


XV. 


Jack hurt his arm. 

I hurt my head. 

Mother hurt her back. 
Jack broke a chair. 

A pony hurt its leg. 

A lady hurt her foot. 

Jill fell and hurt her head. 
She cried. 

Jack cried. 
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I love my mother. 

Mother loves me. 

I love my pony. 

I rode my pony. 

I did not whip my pony. 

I rode a mile. 

I rode through the mud. 

I hired a pony. 

I hired a man. 

A man bought a pig in market. 


Permit me to refer again to a private pupil to show 
what may be accomplished by systematic aural drill 
upon one born deaf, who is simply able to recognize the 
number of impulses of a given vowel. 

Six months ago she was unable to distinguish vowels, 
while now she is taking aurally new stories, like this: 


“Once a man had some sheep. One of them was 
black and all the rest were white. 

“This man was very kind. He had a field of green 
grass where the sheep could stay all day. 

“Every night a kind little boy came after them. He 
drove the sheep down the lane to the barn. 

“‘In the morning he drove them back again. 

“The sheep liked this little boy. They liked his 
father, too. 

“They called the boy’s father their master. They 
called his mother their dame.” 

This story was given without previous drill and was 
taken a word at a time through the ear; the only words 
that she failed to get were those that had not been given 
in some previous drill or story and were totally new to 
her ear. At first I had to use a loud tone of voice; 
while now I use my normal speaking voice and simply 
place my lips close to her ear. 


Fons 
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During the period of change of voice in a boy, great 
care should be taken to guard him from straining his 
inflamed and sensitive vocal cords by loud talking or 
screaming. It is at this time that his voice is made or 
marred; too often the latter, if the greatest watchful- 
ness is not observed. 

Great strides have been made in speech teaching in 
the last twenty years, but there is yet much to be done 
before the pupils reach that degree of perfection we 
all wish for. We are not standing still; so I feel that 
the future will show as great progress as the past. 

My work with the voices of the deaf since leaving 
the Mt. Airy Institution has largely been with much 
younger pupils, or with those of retarded development, 
which necessitated my finding new ways of developing 
breath control better suited to their mentality. 

It was my good fortune some five or six years ago 
to have the opportunity of studying with Miss Alys 
Bentley, who had charge of the voice-culture work of 
the public schools in Washington, D. C. 

Her method is the result of a successful effort to 
overcome voice breakdown in herself from overtrain- 
ing when about ready to enter the concert stage. 

She makes use of a number of action songs and 
rhythmic games to develop the singing voice and breath 
control naturally. 

She has published a number of song books suited to 
the needs of the various pupils under her care and a 
manual for teachers. While these have been written 
for hearing children and to teach them to sing and are 
used in nearly all the kindergartens and primary public 
schools in the United States, the principles found there 
may be adapted to the needs of the young deaf child. 

One exercise for developing the chest and muscles of 
the throat is the seal game. Lying flat on the floor, 
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face down, place the palms of the hands on the floor, 
then lift up the head and shoulders and chest as far as 
possible, moving the head from side to side. 

Another is the wind blowing the trees. The children 
are the trees. The feet should be placed a little apart 
and straight. (Miss Bentley makes a great point of 
having the straight foot in all of her exercises.) Then 
with loosely hanging arms and head, the wind blows 
and tosses these little trees at first gently, then more 
violently. The little trees are imitating the sound of the 
wind through the pine trees singing woo . There is 
a beautiful little wind song in one of Miss Bentley’s 
song books which not only develops breath control, but 
dramatic expression and voice modulation for the little 
singers. 

Another excellent exercise is the rocking-chair game. 
The feet straight and about eight inches apart, the 
body in a stooping position with hands on the knees, 
rock the body back and forth by rocking on the feet in 
time to music. All of Miss Bentley’s exercises are to 
develop the natural rhythm of the body. She claims 
that if we get the natural rhythm we can all learn to 
sing and that there is no such thing as a monotone voice. 

This rocking exercise is to develop the strength and 
flexibility of the knees, there being a close association 
between the knees and the chest. In old age we notice 
that a drooping of the shoulders, a contraction of the 
chest, a weakening of the knees, and a quavering 
voice go hand in hand; hence a strengthening of the 
knees will lead to a broadening of the chest and increased 
resonance in the voice. 

The rhythmic walk. The straight foot, a natural sway- 
ing body, a loosely poised head, a long swinging stride 
lead to relaxation of the muscles and a consequent 
clearing of the voice. The Indian’s soft, stealthy, 
straight-foot tread, the duck-walk, with hands brought 
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up to shoulders, finger tips drawn together and pointing 
out for wings, and the toes well turned in, give a fine 
duck waddle; and the farmer sowing his grain from a 
bag hanging from his left shoulder is another fine and 
pleasing exercise for the little ones. Suitable voice 
exercises should accompany these walks. 

The seesaw game. Three children are needed for 
for this—one on the middle, each of the other two grasp- 
ing the hand of the middle child with both hands. 
Then the one holding the left hand squats, pulling the 
arm of the center child down. Then, rising on tiptoe, 
the right-hand child squats, and so they continue for 
a few minutes, all with an easy rhythmic motion to 
music. Appropriate words should be taken from one of 
Miss Bentley’s songs, such as ‘‘ high-low,” etc., said when 
the children are seesawing. This game strengthens 
the knees of the end pupils and the waist muscles of 
the middle child. 

The caterpillar game is one of the best for developing 
a flexible spine, so essential to a smoothly flowing voice. 
In this the feet are placed six inches apart (straight 
feet). Then with a relaxed body and hanging arms, 
slowly bend the head, curving the neck and bending 
the spine, keeping chin close to body, and continue to 
bend until the tips of the fingers approach to or touch 
the floor. Then slowly uncurl, lifting the head last. 
This exercise is naturally followed by deep breathing. 

The bass drum. Stand with arms in position of 
drumming. Then, beating the imaginary drum, utter 
““Boom! boom! boom!” with a good, strong, explosive 
voice. This develops fine breath control and strength- 
ens throat muscles and soft palate. 

The “honk! honk! honk!” of the auto horn is another 
good exercise for a similar purpose. 

The sky-rocket is a favorite with the little ones. 
With a forceful upward swing of the right arm in imita- 
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tion of the “swish” of the rocket, holding the arm 
upward for several seconds, holding breath, cunning 
with an explosive t. Thus: Swish é. 

The rush of the waves upon the beach with a loud sh 
and fading into a gentle and prolonged sh. 

Ringing the church-steeple bell. With pulling arms 
and bending knees we pull the imaginary hanging 
bell-rope and sing “‘ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong.”’ 
The little table-gong gives us a fine vocal drill on— 


VS? 


and again we ‘‘spin” our tops, holding and prolonging 
the n. Next we gently draw the bow across the violin 
and hear the hum of the— 


Each child tries to hold his m or n or ng, as it happens 
to be, the longest. 

There are many more exercises of a similar nature 
and having a similar purpose that might be given, but 
these will give an idea of Miss Bentley’s method. 

They are all delightfully pleasing to the children and 
wonderfully helpful in developing breath control and 
a consequent smooth, flowing voice, free from con- 
striction and properly placed. I would advise every 
speech teacher of the deaf to study with Miss Bentley if 
she can find the opportunity. 

I have not given up the use of my former breathing 
exercises with advanced pupils, but I use the Bentley 
action games with young children with more satisfac- 


tory results. 
EMMA FLORENCE WEST DAVIDSON, 


Associate Director of the Davidson School, 
Tamworth, New Hampshire. 


THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1916. 


Tue National Education Association met in New 
York City, July 1-7, and the meeting, in point of 
attendance, of noted educators present, and of high 
quality of programme presented for both general 
sessions and departmental gatherings, was a great suc- 
cess. ‘‘The New York Meeting of 1916,” reads one of 
the resolutions adopted, ‘‘will be remembered as 
worthy of the metropolis of the nation and as setting a 
new standard for future meetings.” 

The general Association, among other things, declared 
itself for equal suffrage for men and women; for inves- 
tigation and report upon the conditions of the women 
on the farm, and of the rural home; for higher qualifi- 
cations, adequate living salaries, permanent tenure of 
office, and retiring allowances or pensions by state or 
local action, for teachers; and that while military train- 
ing in the public school may be provided by the com- 
munity or the state, as may seem wise and prudent 
to either, “yet it believes that such training should be 
strictly educational in its aim and organization, and 
that military ends should not be permitted to prevent 
the educational purposes and practices of the school.” 

The questions of preparedness in case of war, and 
military training for our youth looking forward to such 
preparedness, excited intense discussion throughout the 
meeting. The pacifists argued long and loud (and in 
some cases angrily) against putting the training for 
military service upon “the children,” quoting ‘‘The 
Cry of the Children,” written by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning when the English were putting the burden 
of industrial labor upon them. They further argued 
that women were unanimously opposed to warlike 
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preparedness to such extent as to arouse a young woman 
delegate from the good old state of Virginia (Miss 
M. M. Galt), who, taking the floor, delivered an impas- 
sioned speech, saying, in conclusion, ‘‘ As a woman, as a 
teacher, and as an American citizen, I protest before this 
assemblage of teachers against this view of women. When 
it comes to fighting there is very little we can do, but we 
are not for that reason in favor of handicapping those who 
will do the fighting. I thank God that there are men in 
America to protect the American women when the time 
comes; but I do not wish the American men to go unpre- 
pared into conflict for us’’ (wild applause). In the end, 
as noted above, the resolution, while not endorsing 
military training, acquiesces in it, and thus scores a 
qualified victory for the righteous advocates of national 
defense, and for physical and disciplinary training, in 
both of which the youth of our land stand in great need. 

Nineteen years ago at a meeting of the Association 
in Milwaukee, the writer was one of several petitioners 
for the creation of a special section wherein considera- 
tion of deafness and the education of the deaf should 
be given, and “Section Sixteen” was established for 
such purpose. From year to year the scope of this 
section was broadened to include all classes requiring 
special training—the anzmic, the blind, the crippled, 
the deaf, the delinquent, the mentally defective, as 
well as for the correction of defective speech, etc., etc.; 
and the section is now classified and known as the 
“Department of Special Education.”” During the past 
year, Elizabeth E. Farrell, Inspector of Ungraded 
Classes in New York City, served as President; Lewis 
M. Terman, Associate Professor of Education, Leland 
Stanford University, as Vice-President; and Frances 
E. Cheney, Teacher of Special Classes, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, as Secretary. This department was 
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sub-divided into sections; that for the deaf under the 
supervision of Miss Carrie Wallace Kearns, the efficient 
Principal of Public School 47 in New York City, devoted 
wholly to the education of deaf children along oral 
lines, and her worthy assistant, Miss D. Frances Kauff- 
man. 

Under the direction of these two a most interest- 
ing and valuable programme was presented, illustrating 
“Work in Rhythm, Reading, and Language,”’ by Miss 
Pattie Thomason, of the Rhode Island Institute, and 
Miss Mary A. Aymar, of Public School 47; “‘ Physical 
Side of the Deaf Child,” by Dr. G. B. McAuliffe, 
special physician to Public School 47; ‘Teaching 
of Language,” by Dr. Harris Taylor, Superintendent 
of the Institution for Improved Instruction (who, by 
the way, thinks we place too much value upon the 
five-slate device and are attempting too much technical 
grammar in the lower grades) ; “‘ Utilization of Residual 
Hearing,” by Mr. J. D. Wright, Principal of the Wright 
Oral School, and Mr. E. A. Gruver, Principal of the 
Central New York Institution; and “‘The Tests for 
Standards of Mental Efficiency,” by the writer of this 
article and Mr. W. M. Kilpatrick, Superintendent of 
the New Jersey School. 

In addition to these stated subjects there was given 
a daily demonstration of the class-room work of Miss 
Kearns’ School, in preparatory work with beginners’ 
lessons in rhythm, dictation, and speech-reading (Miss 
Mary A. Aymar); in correlation of reading and language 
work for the deaf with a series of reading lessons, by a 
second-year class (Miss M. Evelyn Pratt); in language 
work through story founded on the subject matter of 
reading, by a third-year class (Miss Gertrude W. 
Croker) ; and in language, verb, and question work and 
in connected language work, by a third-year class 
(Miss Mabel K. Jones). These lessons ran connectedly 
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throughout three days as aseries. The work shown was 
excellent and reflects credit upon Miss Kearns and the 
staff of teachers in her school, which, located in East 
Twenty-Third Street, is known as the Elementary and 
Trade School for the Deaf. There are twenty-nine 
classes with about 300 pupils in attendance. In addi- 
tion to the speech work the regular elementary course 
of study is followed. and industrial work is offered in box 
and case making, artificial-flower making, fringing, 
making of “favors,’”’ sewing, millinery, shopwork, 
printing, and sign-writing. The programme of the 
proceedings of the various sections of the Department, 
together with miscellaneous information, was printed 
by the school in the form of a sixteen-page brochure. 

A third line of work of the school was also fully 
demonstrated on the indoor play-ground—that of 
physical training for the deaf, illustrated by calisthenic 
exercises, games, drills, and marches under the direction 
of Miss Callahan and her assistants; the work of the 
children, and of their instructors, is to be highly com- 
mended. In this physical demonstration the deaf 
alternated with similar exhibits given by the blind and 
by afflicted children, even the crippled going through 
their performances with great credit. 

Another line of school activity was well shown in the 
exhibit of manual and vocational work of all types of 
handicapped children, tastefully displayed in the 
large foyer or hall of Public School 27 on 42nd Street 
near 3rd Avenue, where all of the meetings of the 
department sections were held. On the opening day, 
under the direction of Miss Minette Turner, a reception 
to visiting teachers was tendered by the New York 
City teachers of handicapped children (about 5,000 
in number) in this foyer, thus giving all an excellent 
chance to inspect the exhibit and to become acquainted. 
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Mingling with the throng were several young school 
nurses wearing their distinctive uniform, whose duties 
with the children were greatly diversified. 

In addition to the programme referred to above, 
addresses were given by Dr. Gustav Straubenmiiller, 
Acting City Superintendent of Schools, Katherine 
Bement Davis, Chairman State Parole Board, Thomas 
Mott Osborne, Warden of Sing Sing, Lillian D. Wald, 
Settlement Worker, Dr. Thomas Salmon, Director 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene, and others, 
at the general meeting of all sections of workers with 
the handicapped, held in the auditorium of the school 
each day at noon. These several sections held their 
sessions in various rooms of the building from 9:30 
to 12:00 noon, at which time they all convened in a 
common session for general discussion. 

While those engaged in the education of the deaf were 
not professionally or especially interested in the other 
sections of the Department covering various classes of 
handicapped children, and all meeting concurrently, 
there was one section devoted to ‘“‘Speech Improve- 
ment” that offered a most interesting programme that 
every oral teacher of the deaf would have been glad to 
attend; but meeting in another part of the building at 
the same time as that devoted to the deaf made it 
impossible. In this particular section well-known 
speech specialists, and others highly qualified to speak, 
discussed such questions as the Relation of Ear and 
Tone; Speech Defects and Psychiatry; Class-room 
Speech Work; Games and Exercises to Develop the 
Sense of Rhythm; Oral Defects in their Relation to 
Speech; What the Teacher Should Know of the Speech 
Organs; The Training of Speech Teachers; etc., etc. 
It is to be hoped that each one of these papers and dis- 
cussions will be given in the published proceedings of 
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the section so that they may be profitably read by our 
oral teachers. 

In the New York meeting the Department for 
Special Education was for the first time successfully 
divided into sub-sections with full and excellent pro- 
grammes covering three full days for each section— 
the deaf, the blind, the crippled, the anemic and fresh- 
air work, the delinquent, speech improvement, and 
ungraded classes. The one for the deaf was of high 
order, and the printed programmes for the other 
sections indicate like excellence, for all of which the New 
York City teachers deserve full meed of praise, espe- 
cially Miss Kearns for her work as chairman and 
director of the section devoted to the deaf. It was 
indeed the best and fullest sectional meeting ever held 
on the subject by the Association; and if the same 
attention should be given in future years to a section 
for the deaf, a much larger representation from our 
schools than now prevails would be in evidence. 

The writer has been attending the meetings of the 
National Education Association for many years, 
having been an active member since 1903. Although 
the scope of the Department of Special Education has 
been very greatly extended over that of the old Section 
Sixteen, and the questions in which we are most vitally 
interested are quite often overshadowed (if not wholly 
eliminated) by others in which perhaps we have not 
much active interest, still the meetings always possess 
some degree of helpfulness; but attendance upon the 
general sessions of the Association and the sessions of the 
departments of elementary education, kindergarten, 
vocational training, physical development, and others, 
always yields great information and practical aid to the 
teacher of the deaf. I do not understand why super- 
intendents and teachers of our schools do not attend 
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more frequently than they do, for surely, with the habit 
formed, they would be both pleased and benefited. 
Although in a distinct and highly specialized branch 
thereof, we are nevertheless a part of the general educa- 
tional movement; and the principles of modern peda- 
gogy, which has been translated from the old through 
the channel of educational psychology, around which 
revolve all the deliberations of the Association, certainly 
present to us, as well as to others, certain truths and 
practices to which we should lay fast hold. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Association, issued annually and sent to 
members, constitute the best educational library of 
advanced and up-to-date pedagogical matter that one 
can have at hand; and the various papers, discussions, 
etc., represent the living controversial ‘‘pro and con” 
opinions of the brightest and most active educational 
minds of our country, minds in constant agitation and 
reaching out for new ideals, re-presenting the ever 
solving but never solved problems of education, and 
resulting in ‘‘new principles formulated, new truths 
recognized, and traditional practices readjusted.” 


RICHARD OTTO JOHNSON, 


Superintendent of the Indiana State School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BEATTIE, G. M. The Story of America for Young Americans. 
Hartford: The American School for the Deaf. 12mo., pp. 178. 


Miss Beattie has written this primary history at the 
request of several superintendents of schools. The language 
is simple but not childish, the topics to which fuller treatment 
is given—especially the biographies of eminent Americans— 
are judiciously selected, and the whole ground is satisfactorily 
covered. It is not only an excellent text-book for beginners, 
but it includes a sufficient amount of instruction in United 
States history for backward pupils who cannot expect to 
graduate. Like all the publications of the American School 
at Hartford, it is well printed and there are many good 
illustrations. 


GAILLARD, HENRI. Remise en Question de l’Enseignement 

des Sourds-Muets. Marseille: 1911. 8vo., pp. 117. 

. Compte Rendu des Travaux du Troisitme Congrés 
International des Sourds=-Muets. Paris: 1912. 8vo., pp. 213. 

. Compte Rendu des Fétes du Bi-centenaire de l’Abbé de 
V’Epée. Paris: 1913. 8vo., pp. 81. 

De PEnseignement Professionnel aux Sourds=-Muets. 
Paris: 1913. 8vo., pp. 9. 

- Du Placement des Sourds=-Muets. Paris: 1913. 8vo., 
pp. 8. 

. Bienfaiteurs et Exploiteurs de Sourds-Muets. Niort: 
1914. 8vo., pp. 16. 

. De l’Utilisation des Sourds-Muets pendant la Guerre. 
Niort: 1915. 8vo., pp. 16. 

. Essai d’Histoire de l’Enseignement des Sourds=Muets. 
Asniéres: 1916. 8vo., pp. 23. 


The ablest, as well as the most voluminous, among the deaf 
writers of France is Mr. HenriGaillard. Besides earning his 
livelihood as a proof-reader in the government printing office, 
and editing a newspaper for the deaf, he has published a 
considerable number of essays, reports, and novels. Some 
of these have been noticed in previous volumes of the Annals; 
others are named in the above list. Mr. Gaillard is aman of 
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strong convictions, which he expresses without fear or favor 
and in clear and forcible style. He is a zealous advocate of 
the combined system of instruction, an ardent patriot, and 
an earnest promoter of the social and economic welfare of the 
adult deaf of France. 


GREEN, BENJAMIN P. The Manual (Finger) Alphabet and the 
Sign Language of the American Deaf, with Much Other In- 
formation of Value. Second Edition. West Toledo, Ohio: 
1916. 12mo., pp. 48. 


In this little handbeok Mr. Green has compiled a good deal 
of historical and other information concerning the deaf, to- 
gether with arguments in favor of the sign language and 
against the exclusive use of the oral method. It appeals to 
the general public. As a second edition is now published, the 
first must have had rather a wide circulation. The effect 
of such a publication is to arouse interest in the deaf and 
extend a knowledge of the provision made for their education. 


JOHNSON, RICHARD OTTO. Analysis of Pupilage, Indiana 
State School for the Deaf. Indianapolis: 1915. 8vo., pp. 23. 


In this pamphlet, which is a reprint from the Seventy- 
Second Annual Report of the Indiana School, Mr. Johnson 
presents a variety of statistics concerning the pupils of that 
school, including mental percentages, educational measure- 
ments, age-grade distribution, progress and retardation, 
repeaters, enrollment and elimination, causes of deafness, 
etc., etc., with comments upon the facts presented. No 
such analysis, so far as we are aware, has ever been made of 
any other school. It is a valuable piece of work, and its 
value will be greatly enhanced if the record is extended 
through a longer period of time and if similar analyses are 
undertaken by other schools, so as to give a larger number of 
cases. 
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MORGENSTERN, LOUISE I. Lip-Reading for Class Instruction. 
New York: Hinds, Noble and Eldridge. 1916. 12 mo., pp. 162. 


Miss Morgenstern, herself a deaf lip-reader, has been a 
teacher of lip-reading to the adult hard-of-hearing in one of 
the public evening schools of New York City. She has made 
a careful and intelligent study of the art and has given the 
method here presented a thorough test in her own work. 

The book includes the study of sounds, consonant com- 
binations, colloquial and question forms, familiar expressions, 
conversational sentences, common phrases, homophenous 
words, dictations, short talks on various subjects, stories for 
practice, and dialogues. There are also valuable hints and 
suggestions to both teachers and scholars. There is a con- 
stant endeavor to make the pupils think for themselves. 
While the book is intended especially for the adult deaf, 
teachers of classes in the higher grades of schools for the deaf 
may also find in it material of value. 


PINTNER, RUDOLPH, AND PATERSON, DONALD G. Learning 
Tests with Deaf Children. Princeton, N J.: Psychological 
Review Co. 1916. 8vo., pp. 55. 


In this monograph the writers report on the tests of learning 
ability made by them in three large schools for the deaf 
at the request and with the co-operation of the Efficiency 
Committee of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. The results 
of the tests have already been presented in part in several 
articles published in the Annals, but the present report 
sums them up more compactly and more fully. 

The total number of pupils tested was about a thousand, 
being 992 on the Digit-Symbol test and 1,049 on the Symbol- 
Digit test. The results by the two tests are generally in 
agreement. The conclusions reached are summed up as 
follows: 

“T. The deaf child is about three years behind the hearing child in 


learning ability, as tested by the rapidity and accuracy of forming 
associations between numbers and forms. 
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“TI. The deaf boy is equal in learning ability to the deaf girl, differing 
in this respect from the hearing boy who falls below the hearing girl. 

“III. The deaf boy approximates the hearing boy more closely than 
the deaf girl approximates the hearing girl in learning ability. 

“TV. The congenitally deaf and the adventitiously deaf are equal in 
learning ability.” 


The pupils in the one exclusively oral school tested made 
a better showing in learning ability than those in either of the 
two combined-system schools, and the pupils in the oral de- 
partments of both the combined-system schools made a better 
showing than those in the manual departments of the same 
schools. With respect to the first of these results no explana- 
tion is suggested by the authors; with respect to the second 
they say: 

“That the manual pupils should be inferior to the oral pupils is to be 
expected, since it is the general policy of combined schools to endeavor 
to teach all pupils by the oral method and to relegate to the manual 
classes only such pupils as fail to make progress with oral work. The 
fact, however, that we do find many manual pupils who are decidedly 
superior to oral pupils in this test of learning ability might raise the 
question whether there is not a type of pupil who, for some reason or 
another, cannot make progress under oral instruction and yet is by no 
means lacking in ability in other directions, where speech and lip-reading 
are not required. The results may, of course, be interpreted in another 
way, as meaning that the selection of the brighter pupils for oral instruc- 
tion has not been carried out consistently. We would suggest that in 
making such classifications great help might be obtained from appropri- 
ate mental tests.” 

The tests made were not intended to afford, and do not 
afford, any basis for a comparison of the value of the oral and 
manual methods and the combined system of instruction 
respectively; we hope the time will come when it will be 
possible to conduct an investigation for this purpose with the 
accuracy and impartiality with which Professor Pintner and 
Mr. Paterson in this monograph have compared the learning 
ability of deaf and hearing children, of deaf boys and girls, 
and of the congenitally and adventitiously deaf. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—Mr. H. McP. Hofsteater succeeds Mr. 
Harry B. Shibley as teacher in the Literary Department and 
instructor in printing. Miss Mildred Lloyd, from the South 
Dakota School, succeeds Mrs. Harry B. Shibley as teacher in 
the Literary Department. 

The new department of truck farming has proved very 
successful. This takes the place of the class in agriculture 
organized by the late Mr. Weston Jenkins and is under the 
direction of ;Mr. J. M. Robertson. 


American School.—Mr. Walter M. Kilpatrick has resigned 
to become Superintendent of the New Jersey School, Miss 
Amy M. Hales to teach in the New Jersey School, and 
Miss Elsbeth Schlossbach to be married. Mr. O. L. Mc- 
Intire, B. A., B. Ped., a graduate of the Normal Department 
of Gallaudet College, Miss Gertrude E. D. Durham, from the 
Pennsylvania Institution, and iMrs. Fannie C. Smith, for- 


merly a teacher in the American School, have been appointed 
teachers. 

During the past year Books Two and Three of Miss Sweet’s 
“First Lessons in English” have been revised and are now on 
sale, and “The Story of America for Young Americans” has 
been rewritten and enlarged by Miss Beattie. 


Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute-—Ephpheta for August, 
1916, says that a picturesque property, comprising thirty- 
three acres fronting on Lansdowne Avenue and along the 
Philadelphia and Garretsford trolley line in Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, formerly the country residence of Mr. A. J. 
Drexel, has been purchased as the future home of the 
Institute. 


California School—Miss Augusta Harman, for eigh t years 
teacher of the primary grade in the Oral Department, has 
resigned to teach in the Virginia School and is succeeded 
by Miss Dorothy C. Houghton, from the Northampton 
School; Miss Mabel Dahl has resigned to be married and is 
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succeeded by Miss Alice Minister, trained in the California 
School; Miss Florence Morgan, teacher of domestic science, 
has resigned and is succeeded by Miss Afton Watson. 

Mr. Henry Frank, a faithful teacher for forty-five years 
and custodian of the grounds for the last three years, died at 
the School August 10, 1916. He was a graduate of the New 
York Institution. 

A central steam-heating plant has been erected at the 
cost of $25,000. A group of four dairy buildings has been 
completed at the cost of $12,000. Cheese-making machinery 
will be installed in one of these to take care of the milk supply 
during the summer vacation. 


Clarke School—Miss Rhoda D. Hill, instructor in gym- 
nastics, has resigned to be married. Her place is filled by 
Miss Jean Dallett, a graduate of the Sargent School of 
Gymnastics. Miss Catherine D. Allison has resigned to 
be married and Miss Mary P. Tucker has also resigned. 
Their successors are Miss Marion A. Wood, a graduate of 
the Normal Department of the Clarke School, and Miss 
Sarah F. Hones, a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal 
School. Mr. Dana B. Clark, Jr., instructor in the cabinet 
shop, has resigned and Mr. Fred A. Adams takes his place. 
Miss Jean E. Masson, a graduate of Simmons College, has 
been appointed teacher of domestic science. 


Dacca School_—A school has been opened at Dacca, 
Bengal, India, by Mr. Jogesh Chandu Kusari, who was trained 
at the Calcutta School. 


Florida School.—At the last commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Florida the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature 
was conferred upon Mr. Albert H. Walker, President of the 
School. 


Gallandet College—Professor Amos G. Draper, who has 
taught continuously for forty-four years, has been granted 
leave of absence during the coming college year. Mr. 
Irving 8. Fusfeld, B. S., B. Ped., a graduate of Columbia 
University and the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
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College, has been appointed an instructor. Miss Helen 
Devereaux, trained at Temple University, will have charge 
of the gymnasium work of the young women. 

The following degrees were conferred at the close of the 
last term: In course: Bachelor of Pedagogy, Helen Elizabeth 
Cam, B. A., Lois Ely, A. A., Irving 8S. Fusfeld, B.S., and O. L. 
McIntire, B. A.; Bachelor of Arts, Frank Albert Andrew- 
jeski, Amy Alice Fowler, Kate Orr Keeley, Ashland Davis 
Martin, Elsie Therese Peterson, John Leonard Rendall, Jr., 
Walter Clinton Rockwell, Russell Roberts Shannon, Henry 
John Stegemerten, Clifford Myron Thompson, and Frank 
Hunt Thompson; Bachelor of Philosophy, Arthur Breyer 
Classen, James Stanley Light, and Frances Rebecca Rumsey; 
Bachelor of Letters, Marian Louise Sadelmyer; Honorary: 
Doctor of Letters, Warren Robinson and Edward Allen Fay. 
Miss Mary Dobyns Deem, Normal Student, was given a 
teacher’s certificate. 

The additonal requirement of a half-course per week in the 
Sophomore and Junior classes takes effect with the opening of 
college this fall. During the third term of the Freshman year 
all young men will take work in surveying, and all young 
women a course in right living. Throughout the Sophomore 
year a half-course in agriculture or any other acceptable 
elective course will be required of all young men, and a half- 
course in domestic art, library cataloguing, or some other 
elective, will be required of all the young women. Through- 
out the Junior year a half-course will be required of all the 
students; the young men will pursue chemistry, agriculture, 
or some other elective subject agreed upon by the Faculty, 
and the young women domestic art, library cataloguing, or 
some other elective. 

Congress has made an appropriation of $143,000 for a new 
dormitory for the young women. During its construction 
through the coming college year the young women will be 
lodged in the homes of members of the Faculty. 


Georgia School.—Mr. Wesley O. Connor has retired from 
the principalship after fifty years of service and has been 
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elected Principal Emeritus. He is now residing with his 
family about a mile from the School. He began his work as 
a teacher in the Georgia School fifty-nine years ago but 
resigned in 1861 to enter the Confederate army as a private. 
He served through the war, ending his career as a soldier in 
prison at Camp Chase, near Columbus, Ohio. The esteem 
in which he is held by hisold comrades is shown by his election 
a few years ago to the position of Adjutant General of the 
Georgia Division of the United Confederate Veterans. 
After the war he engaged in farming in Alabama, intending 
to make that his life work, but in 1866 he was elected Princi- 
pal of the Georgia School. From 1890 to 1895 he was a 
member of the Executive Committee which directs the 
publication of the Annals. He has been a very regular 
attendant at conventions and conferences, beginning with the 
First Conference of Superintendents and Principals held at 
Washington in 1868, only two other members of which are 
now living. He was President of the Fourteenth Convention 
of American Instructors in 1888, at which the present 
permanent organization of the Convention was effected. 
Few men in the profession are so well known and so much 
beloved as Mr. Connor. 

His successor is Mr. James Coffee Harris, M. A., who for 
twenty-four years has been Superintendent of the public 
school system of Rome, Georgia, an office to which he was 
re-elected from year to year by a unanimous vote. He is 
familiar with the work for the deaf, having been a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Georgia School and chairman 
of the Executive Committee of that body for sixteen years. 
He is the author of several popular works on science. 

Mr. Samuel M. Freeman, a faithful teacher for thirty-eight 
years, has retired from the work and removed with his family 
to Indianapolis. Miss Ruth Berger and Miss Alice Bowman 
have also resigned. Miss Alice M. Alcorn, formerly a teacher 
in the Georgia School but more recently of the Colorado 
School, Miss Lydia Babcock and Miss Stella C. Rupley, 
from the North Carolina School, and Mr. L. H. Ware, a 
graduate of Emory College, have been appointed teachers. 
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Mrs. M. 8. Offutt has been appointed teacher of domestic 
science and Miss Miriam George assistant teacher. 


Grand Rapids Day-School—Last year Professor Rudolf 
Pintner and Mr. Donald G. Paterson, whose tests in several 
schools of the learning ability of the pupils have been re- 
ported in the Annals, made a survey of the day-school at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, which included not only the 
learning ability but also the knowledge of language possessed 
by the pupils. The results will be published in the next 
number of the Annals. 


Idaho School_—Miss Sarah B. Vineyard has resigned as 
teacher of domestic science and domestic art and is succeeded 
by Miss Mary McClenahan, a graduate of the Idaho State 
University. Miss Sadie Stovall, from the Florida School, 
succeeds Miss K. W. Murphy, resigned. 


Illinois School—Miss Gertrude Sheehan and Miss Phyllis 
C. D. Macomber have resigned; Mr. Cornelius Spruit and 
Mr. William I. Tilton have leave of absence; Miss Gertrude 
Young and Miss Ernestine Jastremski return from leave of 
absence. New appointments are: Miss Catherine Russel, 
Miss Marian W. Taylor, from the Nebraska School, Miss 
Amelia DeMotte, from the Indiana School, and Miss Nancy 
D. Mayers, from the Florida School. 

For the sake of retrenchment (which is being practiced in 
all of the Illinois State institutions) school this year will open 
October 4, two weeks later than usual. For the same reason 
school closed last spring two weeks earlier than usual. 


Indiana School.—Mr. Richard Otto Johnson, Superin- 
tendent, has received from his Alma Mater, the Virginia 
Military Institute, ‘the West Point of the South,” the degree 
of Master of Arts. The requirements for this degree are that 
“a candidate must have pursued successfully, and with 
distinction, professional, educational, or graduate work for 
five years after date of graduation in one of the following 
courses, to wit: civil engineering, mechanical engineering, 
chemical engineering, or liberal arts. He must submit to 
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the Academic Board a synopsis of his work since graduation, 
and an approved thesis.” Mr. Johnson’s degree is the 
first of the kind conferred by the Institute. 

Mr. Utten E. Read, a teacher in the School for the past 
nineteen years, has resigned to enter the ministry of the 
Presbyterian church. He resides in Cincinnati and preaches 
to the deaf in that and neighboring cities. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—Mr. F. 
Howard Covey, teacher in charge of the Industrial Depart- 
ment and instructor in cabinet-making, has resigned to accept 
a position with the boy-scout movement. Mr. J. Robert 
Wolfe succeeds Mr. Covey as instructor in cabinet-making. 
In the Literary Department Miss Margaret L. Plumley has 
been granted a leave of absence for one year and Miss F. 
Elizabeth McLaughlin has been appointed a teacher. Mr. 
Arthur H. Enger, instructor in physical training, has resigned 
and is succeeded by Mr. Jacob Gallin. 

A new six-story brick building has been erected, adjoining 
the Industrial Department. This, together with the installa- 
tion of electric lights and numerous other improvements, will 
cost $60,000. 


Maryland School_—Mr. Charles Milan Grow, a graduate 
of the New York Institution, a teacher of the deaf for fifty 
years, first in the North Carolina School from 1851 to 1868, 
and then in the Maryland School from 1868 to 1901, died 
from hardening of the arteries, April 30, 1916, at the residence 
of his son in Fulton, Missouri, aged eighty-four. ‘‘ He was,” 
says the Kentucky Standard, “a man of quiet tastes, modest 
and retiring in disposition, but those who came to know him 
well found in him a clean, wholesome nature, a kind heart, 
and a character that commanded respect and won regard.” 
His wife was Lucinda E. Hill, his class-mate in the New York 
Institution, and afterwards a teacher in the North Carolina 
School, who died in 1904. Two of their sons, Mr. Charles 
M. Grow, of the Missouri School, and Mr. Harvey P. Peet 
Grow, of the Kentucky School, are teachers of the deaf. 
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New England Industrial School.—Miss Louise Upham, 
Principal for the past six years, has resigned to become 
Principal of the Primary Department of the Pennsylvania 
Institution. Her successor is Miss Ella Scott Warner, from 
the Austine Institution. 


New Jersey School—Mr. John P. Walker has exchanged 
the office of Superintendent, which he had held for seventeen 
years, for that of Principal of the Academic Department. 
Mr. Walter M. Kilpatrick, from the American School at 
Hartford, is appointed Superintendent. Miss Amy M. Hales, 
from the American School, and Miss Alice C. Mackie, trained 
at the Pennsylvania Institution, are appointed teachers in 
the Academic Department; Mr. Russell G. Butterweck, of 
Pennsylvania, woodwork instructor; Mrs. Fannie E. Kibbe 
general director of domestic instruction; and Miss Mary I. 
Koehler, formerly of the Hartford High School and the 
American School, assistant instructor in cooking. Military 
instruction has been authorized and the pupils go into uni- 
forms. Mr. George Gompers, a graduate of the New York 
Institution and afterward instructor in the West Virginia 
School, has been appointed instructor in this Department. 

The many readers of the Annals who know Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker will sympathize with them in their sorrow at the 
death of their only child, Eldon Walker, a rising young 
lawyer of Trenton, New Jersey. 


North Carolina School.—Miss Willie Spainhour has re- 
signed to be married, Miss Lydia Babcock and Miss Stella 
Rupley to teach in the Georgia School, Miss Mildred Miller 
to teach in the Colorado School, and Mr. V. 8. Birch to teach 
in the Michigan School. Miss Bertha Thomas and Miss 
Irene Tucker have also retired. Miss Addie H. Kerr, from 
the Virginia School, Miss Edith M. Prevost, trained at the 
Clarke School, Miss Louise Taylor, trained at the Institution 
for Improved Instruction, New York, Miss Lillian Wakefield 
and Miss Neppie Brothers, trained at the North Carolina 
School, and Miss Edith Lutz and Miss Grace Landon, trained 
at the Pennsylvania Oral School, have been elected to fill 
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vacancies. Mr. William G. Lux, a graduate of the New 
York Institution, succeeds Mr. Burke as military instructor. 


Nyborg School.—On the first of September, Mr. Anders 
Hansen, Principal of the Nyborg, Denmark, School, whose 
visit to American schools a few years ago is pleasantly re- 
membered in this country, celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his work as a teacher of the deaf. 


Oakland Day-School.—Miss Irene Carpenter, trained at the 
California School, has been appointed Principal of the Day- 
School at Oakland, California. 


Ohio School—Miss Emma Landis has resigned to be 
married and Miss Ruth Christman, trained in the Ohio 
School, has been appointed in her place. Mr. Wm. W. 
King, Superintendent of the Woodworking Department, has 
resigned and is succeeded by Mr. Fred H. Lorenz, a teacher 
in that Department. 


Oklahoma School.—Mrs. Anna Mabel DeVore, who has 
been matron the past two years, and Miss Hunt Robertson, 
an experienced public-school teacher, have been added to the 
corps of teachers. They took observations in the class-room 
last year and attended Miss Hilliard’s training school during 
the summer. 

Extensive improvements on the buildings and grounds 
have been made, and new furniture for chapel, schoolrooms, 
dining-hall, and dormivories installed. The upper story of 
the handsome new building is fitted up for a large boys’ dormi- 
tory. The middle floor is occupied by the dining-hall, and 
the basement contains the kitchen, bakery, domestic-science 
department, storerooms, and cold-storage rooms. The 
grounds have been graded and parked and cement walks 
connecting the various buildings laid. 


Ontario School.—Mr. James C. Balis, Miss Margaret Evoy, 
and Miss P. Campbell have resigned. 
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Pendola Institution —Cav. P. Vittorio Banchi of the Scuole 
Pie, Director of the Royal Pendola Institution at Siena, Italy, 
for the past twenty-eight years, died February 21, 1916, of 
arterio-sclerosis, aged seventy-five. A pamphlet recently 
published contains an address delivered by P. Alessandro 
Pessuti, Provincial of the Scuole Pie, in the chapel of the 
Institution, March 22, 1916, and other tributes to his memory. 


Pennsylvania Insitution.—Misses Caroline L. Olin, Marga- 
ret E. Compton, Charlotte M. Simon, Mildred A. Ross, 
Susie L. Anderson, Almira Hammond, Laura J. Stearns, 
Gertrude E. D. Durham, and Frances McKee have resigned. 
Miss Marion F. Greene and Miss Elizabeth A. Perrott, from 
the Mystic School, Miss Jessie P. Ervin, and Miss Reba H. 
Stout have been appointed teachers. Miss Stella Stewart 
has resigned as Supervising Teacher in the Intermediate 
Department and is succeeded by Miss Jeannette J. Christmas. 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb has been appointed Supervising 
Teacher of the Primary Department in the place of Miss 
Christmas. Miss Emma Ross Thompson, for many years 


Principal of the Primary Department, has resigned and is 
succeeded by Miss Louise Upham, from the New England 
Industrial School. 


St. Joseph’s Institute (New York).—Miss Anna M. Walsh, a 
teacher in the Institute for several years, died April 23, 1916, 
after an illness of a few days. “In the death of this bright 
young woman St. Joseph’s has lost an appreciated teacher 
whose unselfish devotion to duty was one of her many noble 
qualities, and whose charming, gentle manner had won for 
her a host of friends in the school and out of it.” 


Saskatchewan School—The school at Regina which was 
opened in January, 1915, was closed permanently at the end 
of the school year. The governments of the four western 
Canadian provinces have made an agreement to co-operate 
in the care and education of the deaf, the blind, and the 
mentally defective, and the deaf will hereafter be educated 
at the Manitoba School in Winnipeg. 
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At the recent session of the Legislative Assembly of Sas- 
katchewan, an amendment to the School Act was passed, 
making it compulsory for deaf children between the ages of 
eight and fifteen to attend such school for the deaf as shall be 
determined by the Minister of Education. 


South Dakota School—Miss Marion Stubbs and Miss 
Christine Webster take the places of Miss Mildred Lloyd 
and Miss Augusta Roeder as oral teachers. Mr. Duncan A. 
Cameron, B. A., formerly of the Mississippi Institute, is 
appointed instructor in dairying. 


Texas School.—The efficiency tests conducted in the Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky Schools by Dr. Pintner 
and Mr. Paterson were applied to the pupils of the Texas 
School last June by Dr. T. L. Kelley, of the Department of 
Education in the University of Texas, and his assistants. 
Dr. Pintner supplied Dr. Kelly in advance with all the 
necessary blanks and instructions and the results were sent 
to Dr. Pintner for tabulation. 

Utah School.—Miss Beverly Riley has resigned to be 
married and Miss Betsy Larsen to teach in the Manitoba 
School. Miss Lucia MacDonald has declined a reappoint- 
ment. New teachers are Miss Lila Stanley, trained at the 
Clarke School, Miss Caroline Parry, from the University 
of Utah, and Miss Jessie Webster, from the Central Institute 
at St. Louis. Miss Elizabeth De Long succeeds Miss 
Elizabeth Egginton as instructor in sewing and dressmaking, 
and Mr. Fred Banks takes the place of Mr. A. T. La Franiere 
as instructor in barbering. 

Virginia School.—Miss Mary D. Cason has resigned to 
engage in private teaching in Richmond, Virginia, Miss 
Addie Kerr to teach in the North Carolina School at Morgan- 
ton, and Miss Julia Harris to be married. Miss Edna Guyer, 
from the Western Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Augusta 
Harman, from the California School, and Miss Bessie Rey- 
nolds have been appointed to fill these vacancies. Miss 
Margaret Reynolds who was appointed after the beginning 
of the last school year, will continue to teach. 
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West Virginia School—Mr. James T. Rucker, Superin- 
tendent of the West Virginia School from 1897 to 1910, died 
athis home in Lewisburg, West Virginia, August 20, 1916, 
of diabetes, aged sixty. He had been connected with com- 
mon schools as teacher and principal for eighteen years before 
his appointment to that office. During the past two years 
he has held a position in the State Public Service Commission. 
He is survived by his wife, a son, and a married daughter. 
He was a man of decided opinions, of quick intelligence, and 
of generous disposition. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution—Miss Louise O. Sims 
has resigned to be married and Miss Edna Guyer to teach in 
the Virginia School. Mrs. Jessie B. Burt, who had filled a 
place as teacher temporarily, has also retired. Their places 
were filled by the appointment of Miss Ava I. Hand, from 
the Mississippi Institute, Miss Cuma A. Rich, from the Ore- 
gon School, and Miss Lois Ely, B. Ped., a graduate of the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College. 


Wisconsin School—Mr. E. W. Walker has resigned the 
superintendency. He held the position for fourteen years 
and under his able and efficient administration many impor- 
tant improvements in the way of new buildings and equip- 
ment were added to the School. He is succeeded by Mr. H. 
C. Buell, for the past fifteen years Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Miss Almira Isabel Hobart, a veteran teacher, died May 
27, 1916, of broncho-pneumonia, aged 59. She was gradu- 
ated from Ripon College in 1875, taught in the State School 
for the Blind until 1882, and from 1884 until her death was a 
teacher in the School for the Deaf except during one year 
when she returned to the School for the Blind. She attended 
nearly all the meetings of the Convention and of the Associa- 
tion during her long term of service. From a memorial 
sketch in the Delavan Enterprise of June 1 we extract the 
following: 


‘To her initial education, acquired wholly through her own effort, 
she added a broad culture which comes from systematic study and wide 
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travel. To these opportunities Miss Hobart brought such an inherent. 
ability, such capacity for work, such sympathy with and understanding 
of others, that she ripened in her maturer years a very striking and 
unusual personality. She combined the rugged and conscientious 
uprighterousness of the puritan with the sympathetic culture of the true 
scholar. She interpreted her God-given gifts and her acquired character- 
istics merely as instruments placed in her hands for the benefit of others 
and she religiously and systematically planned that this measure of 
benefit to others might be as large as possible. 

‘‘Hundreds of handicapped boys and girls have come under the 
impulse of her teaching to become better and more capable men and 
women because of her influence. Understanding childhood, she lived 
the lives of her pupils, grieving with them at their failures and defeats, 
joying with them over their successes and victories. She took to herself 
an undue share of blame for failures that her classes made and assumed 
not to herself the credit for their successes. She was modest of her own 
attainments and capabilities, rigidly fixed in her own moral ideals, and 
clear cut in the school ideals which she hoped to see realized in every boy 
and girl in her charge. She taught, and planned, and lived that these 
ideals might be realized and has erected her most fitting monument in 
the lives of pupils she has touched. 

“Coming early into church relationship, she embraced the opportunities 
and assumed the responsibilities and duties of a religious life with the 
same conscientious fervency and zeal which characterized her pro- 
fessional life. The particular phases of church work that appealed to 
her most were the missionary and the Sunday-school work. She was a 
Sunday-school teacher all her life; a Sunday-school superintendent for 
twenty years. She laid out for herself a large amount of work in school 
and church life and yet always responded cheerfully when additional 
drafts were made upon her time and energy. Brilliant and well equipped 
in mind, large and sympathetic of heart, rugged and conscientious 
in character, kindly and considerate in disposition, Miss Hobart has 
left a deep impress upon all those who have been associated with her. 
She will be deeply missed in many walks of life but her own life has been 
so efficiently inspiring that it has paved the way for filling the gaps 
her death has caused. In church and school and society, people are 
better because she lived and labored.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Work in American Schools——The Forty-ninth Annual 
Report of the New York State Board of Charities, quoting 
from the Annals some statistics of American Schools for the 
Deaf, pays the following tribute to the work accomplished 
by these schools during the century now almost completed 
that they have been in existence: 


“Since the opening of the American school at Hartford in 1817 the 
schools for the deaf have trained 75,182 pupils, many of whom have filled 
important places in society and business. The record of the graduates 
of the several schools is a testimonial of the moral, social, and economic 
benefit which has resulted from this work in behalf of the deaf. 

“One important reason for the success of these schools is that they 
place emphasis in the class-rooms upon the fundamental elements of 
education and endeavor to correlate them with such industrial training 
as may prove of greatest value after graduation. In fact the educa- 
tional work in schools for the deaf is intensive rather than extensive and 
the pupils are taught to know and do some things very well, especially 
those essential in a true educational sense. Their limitations are 
recognized and, instead of many things being attempted, the energy of 
the pupils is concentrated upon subjects most likely to be productive of 
valuable results. This does far more for them than to use their time and 
strength in matters which may have little permanent value either in 
effect upon the character or in preparation for vocational activity.” 


Language Not the Only Thing Needful.—In the May Annals 
(page 279) we quoted from Mr. J. H. McFarlane the opinion 
that language, though very important, is not the only thing 
needful in the education of the deaf. Similar views were 
expressed by Dr. Thomas Francis Fox in a paper presented 
to the National Association of the Deaf at its Eleventh 
(Special) Convention held in San Francisco in 1915. Dr. 
Fox said: 

‘At the present time two chief ends control the education of deaf- 
mutes—language and speech; these would seem to be ‘the be-all and the 
end-all’ of their instruction. To not a few earnest and experienced 
teachers this appears to be a mistaken principle. They consider that 


the fundamental thing is not speech, nor even language, per se, but 
rather the deaf-mute’s idea of language associated with the effort he 
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makes to express thought. In thinking, the normal mind seems to 
dismiss language altogether. Everything that is seen or heard produces 
a picture; every argument that is made goes through the mind with the 
rapidity of lightning. It does not stop for words; the thought comes 
first, and then the effort to express that thought. Consequently, in 
devoting so much time to mechanical speech and language, much of real 
value is lost to deaf-mute children, and this is particularly the case in 
the neglect to develop the power of thinking—the mental search for 
means which will be adequate to achieve ends—and which is so closely 
related to conduct and behavior. * * * The usefulness of a deaf- 
mute in practical life does not depend solely upon his power of speech; 
his mental, moral, and religious education is of yet greater importance.” 


Compulsory Education—The Forty-ninth Annual Report 
of the New York State Board of Charities urges compulsory 
education for the deaf: 


“Attendance at school is enforced in the case of hearing children, but 
there is no compulsory-attendance statute which applies to deaf children, 
although it is well known that the minimum of attendance required of 
hearing children is insufficient time for the training of children who must 
struggle for education, handicapped by deafness. The compulsory law 
should be applied to the deaf and the required period of attendance ex- 
tended at least to the age of nineteen, which will lengthen the school 
period with advantage to the pupil and the public. At present many 
parents remove their deaf children from school at sixteen years of age 
and even younger, and send them out to work for wages at the very 
time when the school training begins to make them understand how to 
use their powers to advantage. Prior to this age the pupil has spent 
his time mainly in the acquisition of language, the means of communica- 
tion with the world. His class-room experiences have taught him con- 
centration and given incentive to preparation, while his association with 
his companions has aroused ambition, made him look forward, and 
given some understanding of the competitions which later will control 
his social relations. It is unfortunate that when fitted for rapid advance- 
ment the pupil can be withdrawn from school and forced into employ- 
ments which are always overcrowded with the ignorant or inefficient 
who expect and receive low wages. Two or three years more of training 
will fit the pupil for self-support in well-paid employments and lift him 
into efficient citizenship, and these necessary additional years of training 
can be secured by the requirement of school attendance advocated.” 
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A Card Index of the Physical and Mental Development of 
Pupils.—Mr. Richard O. Johnson has prepared cards for 
use in the Indiana School, showing the physical and mental 
development of each pupil during the twelve years of the 
school course. On this card are recorded for each year the 
date of examination, chronological age, weight, height, vital 
capacity (lungs), grip (right and left hands), weight-and- 
height coefficient, vital-capacity-and-height coefficient, blood 
pressure (systolic and diastolic), general health, vision, intelli- 
gence, mental age, mental quotient, progress marks, grade, 
and years in school, with the addition of particulars con- 
cerning graduation, discharge, or dropping out of school. 
Such a record in time will furnish a valuable body of statistics 
and will tend to promote the efficiency of the school. 


Visiting Other Schools—The policy of enabling and en- 
couraging teachers to visit schools other than their own 
during term time, we are glad to observe, is growing in this 


country. Some of the advantages of this policy are shown in 
the following extract from an article in the Michigan Mirror 
for May, 1916, in connection with the report of a visit of 
two of the Michigan teachers to the Ohio School: 


‘At conventions, teachers meet, read papers on educational subjects, 
discuss methods, express opinions, get acquainted with each other, and 
have a good time socially. This, as far as it goes, is both profitable 
and enjoyable. But, aside from a few pupils, usually the brightest of a 
school, no demonstration of actual school work is shown all along the 
line. Both time and expense seem to forbid this at conventions. And 
to make this possible our School is slowly but surely inaugurating a new 
policy of sending its teachers to other schools during the school year. 
Then and there the teacher has a chance to observe the daily work of all 
classes—the oral and the manual (both the slow and the bright); not 
only this, but the work of the whole school in all its varied departments, 
and to make a special study of the grade or department work he or she 
is doing. Teachers are never too old or too experienced to learn, and 
this sending of them to other schools is certainly valuable supplementary 
training for them. It injects new interest, new enthusiasm, and new 
life into the teacher, and tends to increase his or her efficiency. It keeps 
the teacher out of ruts.” 
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The Value of Speech to Deaf Wage-Earners.—Comment- 
ing on the statistics on this subject quoted in the March 
Annals (page 198) from the Fourth Annual Report of the 
New York Society for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf, Mr. 
Alex. L. Pach, a successful photographer of New York who 
has wide acquaintance with the deaf of that city, maintains 
in the Silent Worker for May, 1916, that those statistics are 
inconclusive: 

“The figures given [he says] merely show what a purely charitable 
organization is able to do for the unfortunate. We must assume that 
the fact that they went to such a place to get employment shows that 
they were either incompetent, without a trade, timid, or flat failures. 
The fact that some earned as low as $4.75 a week proves this. $4.75 is 
one day’s pay to a graduate of Fanwood who has rendered satisfaction 
as a pupil in the class-room and as an apprentice in the printer’s art. 
They do not all get this, though the average Union man gets $25 flat 
per week. Whether he can talk orally or not does not figure in the 
matter. Employers want sober, reliable, competent men, and the less 
they talk during working hours, the better pleased the foreman is. And 
even those who can talk do not always doso. It really does not matter, 
in any of the ordinary lines of activity, whether a worker can talk or not. 
I have employed hearing people that used up very valuable time talking, 
which was quite expensive conversation for the firm. In the work-shop 
silence fattens up a piece-work contract to the great advantage of both 
employer and worker. The foreman won’t bother his head about a deaf 
man’s ability to speak orally, when his sole concern is the deaf man’s 
ability to do the work for which he is paid, and do it as well as the 
hearing man at the next bench. * * * The highest-paid deaf man in 
this country often makes twenty-five dollars a day, working for the 
highest-priced jewellers in the world and keeping his mouth tight shut, 
for he could not talk even if he wanted to.” 


The Efficiency Committee—The Committee on ‘‘ Measure- 
ment of Efficiency of Schools for the Deaf,’’ appointed by the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals at its meeting 
in Staunton, Virginia, in 1914, held its fourth general meeting 
at the Kentucky School during the week beginning April 17, 
1916. All the members were present except Mr. Kilpatrick. 
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Dr. Crouter says in the Mt. Airy World of May 4 that 
“several important features of the Committee’s work were 
carefully studied and ordered embodied in their forthcoming 
report to the general Convention which is to be held in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, next year. Among these features may be 
mentioned post-graduate work in both the academic and 
industrial departments for deserving pupils; the reeommenda- 
tion of rigid examinations of all classes by Superintendents 
and Principals to be held twice each year, and monthly by 
teachers; a complete course of study to cover twelve or four- 
teen years, a minimal outline of which will be submitted in 
the final report; and a graded salary schedule adjusting, 
according to locality and the experience and efficiency of the 
teachers employed, the minimum and maximum salaries to 
be paid to women and men teachers.” 


A Memorial Fund.—Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, 
of Washington, D. C., have given the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf a trust fund 
of $5,000 to establish an “ Alexander Graham Bell Grosvenor 
Memorial Fund,” in memory of their second son, who was 
born July 9, 1909, and died March 6, 1915, a grandson of 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. The income is to be used to 
publish and distribute literature that will help the parents of 
deaf children to teach them speech at home in early childhood. 
The income for the first year, amounting to $300, is offered as 
a prize for the best article of not less than 20,000 words on this 
subject. For further particulars of the competition inquiries 
may be made of the Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Gesture of Affirmation among the Arabs.—It is some- 
times urged against the naturalness of the sign language that 
the modern Arabs shake the head in affirmation as we 
ordinarily do in negation. The original authority for this 
statement is H. Petermann in “ Reisen im Orient,” i, 1860, 
172. Mr. S. 8. George, in the American Journal of Psycho- 
logy for July, 1916, controverts Petermann’s statements. 
He shows that the Arabs from early times to the present 
have always made the same movement of the head in affirma- 
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tion that we do, but says they sometimes accompany it with 
“sidewise harmonic motions expressing some such feeling as 
determination, pride of execution, or rising to the occasion. 
A closer observer, or one better acquainted with Arabian 
usages, would not think of connecting such usages with 
affirmation in itself, though they might well be made along 
with affirmation. Petermann’s observation thus seems to be 
one of the many instances where a superficial and unscientific 
observation forces itself upon scientific men, and causes them 
not a little confusion.’’ 


The Deaf in France.—While the deaf in France have not, 
except in rare instances, succeeded in their efforts to be enlisted 
in the army and sent to the front, they are finding opportuni- 
ties to serve their country more and more in the manufacture 
of munitions of war. Mr. Henry Gaillard in the Gazette des 
Sourds-Muets for June, 1916, describes a visit that he made 
to the great aeroplane factory of Henri and Maurice Farman 
at Billancourt-Boulogne, in which about fifty deaf men and 
several deaf women are working with satisfaction to them- 
selves and their employers. They are not placed in a group 
apart from others but are scattered in the various shops 
among the two thousand hearing employees. The general 
practice is to have two deaf men work on the same job with 
two hearing men. The relations of the deaf with their 
hearing companions are friendly. They make very little use 
of speech and speech-reading in communicating either with 
their foremen or their fellow workmen: ‘From the foremen 
they receive their directions in writing; many of the hearing 
workmen have learned the manual alphabet, and as a rule it 
is only for short words that they amuse themselves by 
speaking orally to the deaf.” 


The Re-education of Deaf Soldiers—We learn from the 
Revue Générale for March, 1916, that a “‘center of re-education”’ 
for soldiers who have lost their hearing was opened on the 
ninth of that month at the National Institution in Paris 
under the medical control of Dr. Castex, Surgeon-in-Chief 
of the oto-rhino-laryngological clinic connected with the 
Institution, and under the pedagogical direction of Mr. B. 
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Thollon, Inspector of Studies. All the soldiers receive two 
lessons in speech-reading daily and those who have some 
remains of hearing receive in addition two lessons a day in 
“‘auditive re-education,” given by two different teachers, a 
man and in some cases a lady. Some of them also receive 
two lessons a day in voice training. The Gazette des Sourds- 
Muets for August reports that a similar “ center of re-educa- 
tion” has been established at the Dijon Institution. 

La Petite Silencieuse for January-February, 1916, says 
that former pupils of the Asniéres Municipal School of Paris 
are endeavoring to put the deaf soldiers into more immediate 
communication with the world by supplying them, their 
families and friends, free of charge, with copies of the manual 

alphabet. 


Periodicals—The Minister of the Interior of the French 
Republic has shown his appreciation of the value of the 
Revue Générale de l’Enseignement des Sourds-Muets, pub- 
lished by the Instructors of the National Institution at 
Paris, by bestowing upon it a subsidy the amount of which is 
not mentioned. The editors express themselves as highly 
gratified, not so much on account of the pecuniary value of 
the amount received as of what it stands for. They will use 
the subsidy to make up the losses the periodical has incurred 
from the war. 

The publication of the Revue des Sourds-Muets has been © 
suspended until after the war. 

The name of the periodical published by the Rio de Janeiro 
Association of the Deaf (Annals, lx, 193) has been changed 
from Ephphatha to O Surdo. 

The German periodicals, Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten 
in Deutschland and Bldtter fiir Taubstummen-Bildung, have 
not reached us for several months. Whether they have 
suspended publication or have been intercepted on their 
way to America we do not know; probably the latter. 


Reports of Schools—We have received the following re- 
ports of schools: American School, Thirteenth Biennial, 
1915-16; Jews’ Home, London, Forty-fifth Annual, for 
1915; Pennsylvania Home for Training in Speech, Twelfth, 
1914; Rotterdam School, Sixty-second Annual, for 1915; 
Vanersborg School, for 1915-16. 
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WHAT PEOPLE DO 


Lessons on The Trades and Occupations. Illustratedin color. Price, 
70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen). 


LANGUAGE=-DRILL STORIES 


For Third-Year Classes. Illustrated in color. This book contains 
Stories and Language-Drill Exercises. 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen). 


THE QUESTION BOOK 


For Second-Year Classes. [Illustrated in Color. 70 cents each ($7.50 
per dozen). 


BY LOUISE UPHAM 


Orders may be sent to the author, Cresheim Hall, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Language-Drill Stories 
The Question Book \Ready October Ist. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a free 
Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and principals 
seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, matrons, 
and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions in 
schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

FRANK M. DRIGGS, Secretary, 
Utah School for the Deaf, 
Ogden, Utah. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully Illustrated. 
By Grace M. 


Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
A first text-book in Geography he sg in simple language for young 
n. 


Second and Enlarged Edition, 75 cents per copy, $7.90 per dozen. 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 


1741-1747 California St., 
Denver, Colorado. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, by 
CarouinE C. Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

Books 1, 2, and 3 of the revised edition now on sale. Books 4 and 5 in 
preparation. 


“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 

Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils. compiled by Ina V. Hammonb. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stores for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Ketioaa. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M.A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price,'$7.80 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 

“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS,” 


by J. Evetyn Wit.ovassy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR YOUNG AMERICANS,” 
by Grace M. Beattie, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $6.00 
per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
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